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WHO'S WHO 


BENEDICT MULLIGAN will be recognized by 
members of the American circle in Rome. He is a 
thorough student of Italian affairs. The commen- 
tary submitted on the Semitic-Italian problem now 
affecting the Italian people is written more in sad- 
ness than in complaint, for the writer has large 
admiration for the good which J! Duce has accom- 
plished. . . . KENAN CAREY, C.P., happily con- 
ducted the burial services of the short-lived Peter 
Whiffin a year or two ago. Since then he has not 
written much; but he could not resist the urge to 
say something about the still best-selling Lin Yu- 
tang, and the importance of living. Father Carey 
was graduated from St. John’s College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1917, sine laude, he asserts. He became a 
Passionist and has engaged in various activities as 
writer and director. ... WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J., 
is the director of the Crown Heights School of 
Catholic Workmen, Brooklyn, N. Y., and instructor 
in religion, Brooklyn Preparatory School. As a 
writer he has heretofore devoted himself mostly to 
juvenile literature, with two books for boys and 
three pamphlets for children to his credit. His 
school for workmen has been a school for leader- 
ship in labor unions. . . . ELIZABETH BELLOC is 
the learned daughter of Hilaire. Her specialty is 
the translation of Greek poetry into English ac- 
cents. .. . LAURA BENET is the famous sister of 
the poetic Benét brothers. . .. EILEEN DUGGAN, 
the greatest poet of New Zealand, is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized in this country. .. . DANIEL 
SARGENT, already well known to our readers, en- 
larges our distinguished array of the week. 
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COMMENT 











CLEARER comprehension of the present course 
of European diplomacy may be gleaned from a 
statement issued in August by the United Grand 
Lodge of England. The statement was concurrently 
approved by the Grand Lodges of Ireland and Scot- 
land. It was felt necessary “owing to representa- 
tions which have been received with reference to 
the present political position on the Continent, and 
its effect upon Freemasonry. .. .” In the “restate- 
ment” of the “aims and relationships of the craft,” 
are noted the following points of British Freema- 
sonry, in contradistinction to Continental Freema- 
sonry and the Grand Orient: “Everyone who en- 
ters Freemasonry is strictly forbidden to counte- 
nance any act which may have a tendency to 
subvert the peace and good order of society. . . .”; 
“The Grand Lodge (of England) has always con- 
sistently refused to express any opinion on ques- 
tions of foreign cr domestic state policy either at 
home or abroad, and it will not allow its name to be 
associated with any action, however humanitarian 
it may appear to be, which infringes its unalterable 
policy of standing aloof from every question affect- 
‘ting the relations between one government and an- 
other, or between politica! parties, or questions as 
to rival theories of government”; “The Grand 
Lodge (of England’ i aware that there do exist 
Bodies, styling themselves Freemasons, which do 
not adhere to these principles and, while that atti- 
tude exists, the Grand Lodge of England refuses 
absolutely to have any relations with such Bodies, 
or to regard them as Freemasons”; “The Grand 
Lodge of England is a Sovereign and independent 
Body. . . . It does not recognize or admit the exis- 
tence of any superior Masonic authority, however 
styled.” These are forthright statements, delivered 
with a purpose and pregnant with meaning. Inter- 
national Masonry, the Grand Orient, through 
statesmen and diplomats as its pawns, has aspired, 
and all too successfully, to rule European relation- 
ships for its own malign purposes. Its intrigues 
have brought the European nations into turmoil 
and confusion, even into chaos. Had it successfully 
operated in the present Czechoslovakian crisis, it 
would have weeks ago provoked a European war. 
But British Masonry refused to be ruled by the 
secret cabal on the Continent. And British states- 
men honorably acted as British patriots, admitting 
no superior powers of government or control by the 
Grand Orient. 


GOVERNMENT buildings in Washington are, for 
the first time that we can discover, being used for 
a partisan purpose. On October 1, barrels are to 
be set up in the corridors, according to the Wash- 
ington Daily News. Into the barrels are to be placed 
shoes, clothing, etc., by Government employes. The 
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articles collected are to be sent to the population 
of the Barcelona (Communist) area in Spain, on 
the Communist-organizec fvelief Ship. Protest, by 
letter and telegram, to the use of Government 
buildings for such a purpose. Fach week gives new 
evidence that a malign infitiemcec exerts pressure 
on Government employes! 


THE PLAN of the State Department, issued Sep- 
tember 16, requires some fuller explanation. As 
stated, it omits salient details. The Government 
finds itself possessed of a large surplus of wheat. 
Why the Government possesses the wheat is not 
the immediate concern. But the Government, 
through the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration, looking about for the best way to dispose of 
the surplus wheat, has agreed to hand over to the 
American Red Cross “a total of 250,000 bushels.” 
The Red Cross “will undertake to handle and ship 
flour to be milled from Government wheat,” and 
will later announce the details of this process. ““The 
Government itself cannot organize or dispense re- 
lief abroad,” the statement declares, and therefore 
accepts the good offers of the American Red Cross. 
But the Red Cross, of itself, cannot distribute the 
flour made from the Government wheat, and there- 
fore “has arranged that the impartial distribution 
of this flour shall begin in October throughout the 
Spanish Peninsula, according to need, with the ac- 
tual distribution in the hands of agents of the 
American Friends Service Committee.” The basis 
of the need, as expressed, is “the existence of a 
vast army of refugees (within the Peninsula), esti- 
mated at nearly three million people.” We can ap- 
prove of the humanitarian purposes of the Govern- 
ment, the American Red Cross and the American 
Friends Committee. But we think it only just that 
the announcement made by the State Department 
should be a bit more explicit. We note the terms: 
impartial distribution; throughout the Spanish pen- 
insula; according to need; the vast army of refu- 
gees. Then we add: there is no need for wheat in 
the Nationalist territory under General Franco; 
the Nationalists have been exporting their surplus 
wheat; the refugees in Franco territory are not in 
need of wheat. Adding the facts, we conclude that 
the 250,000 bushels of Government wheat are des- 
tined for distribution in Barcelona territory. We 
mention the matter just to keep the record straight, 
and that no one may be misled by the terms noted 
above. We would like to know, when the details are 
available, how the flour is to be shipped. If in 
American boats, what about the possibility of their 
being bombed, or torpedoed, either by the Loyal- 
ists or the Nationalists, and if attacked what in- 
volvements there may be for the Government? And 
when the entire transaction is completed, we would 











like a report on the exact amount of American 
wheat given to the one-third of Spain held under 
Barcelona and the two-thirds of the Spaniards liv- 
ing under the Franco flag. 


THROUGH its house of delegates, the American 
Medical Association, gave its answer at Chicago to 
the Federal medical-care program. This program 
submitted at the recent national health conference 
at Washington in July called for an expenditure of 
$850,000,000 a year. This money would go to the ex- 
pansion of public health service and hospital facili- 
ties and in medical care for the needy. The delegates 
were unanimous in their vote for the extension of 
the health service. They, however, expressed their 
belief that there is at present greater need for the 
use of existing hospital facilities than for the con- 
struction of more hospitals. As for the medical care 
of the indigent, the delegates declared that this 
should be organized and administered by local gov- 
ernment units, rather than as a function and ap- 
panage of the Federal Government. Health needs 
and means to meet them vary in the country, de- 
pend on local conditions and are best administered 
locally. Hospital-service insurance was approved as 
a community project. “Experience in the operation 


tion and a bureaucratic system of compulsory 
health insurance, the delegates admitted the sound- 
ness of workingmen’s compensation laws and rec- 
ommended their extension to meet the costs of ill- 
ness sustained as a result of employment in in- 
dustry. This is a commendable advance in the 
Association’s approach to this urgent question. 


SOME confusing, befuddling and pernicious advice 
was heard at the sessions of the New York State 
Conference on Marriage and the Family. Urging 
President Roosevelt to call a White House Confer- 
ence to “focus the attention of the country upon the 
dangers that threaten family life,” Dr. Sidney 
Goldstein, Chairman of the Conference, declared 
that the primary responsibility for marriage rests 
upon the state. Now, if the primary responsibility 
or duty rests on the state, it must be because the 
state is the fount and origin of the rights of the 
family as the primary source and subject thereof. 
This is State Absolutism and, besides being the 
fruitful parent of statolatry and tyranny, is simply 
false from the standpoint of ethics and sociology. 
Since Dr. Goldstein is not a Christian, it is more 
pertinent to call his attention to the fact, abun- 


dantly confirmed by history, that such teaching 
carried to its logical limits would posit an abso- 
lutist dictatorship as dangerous and pernicious as 
Hitlerism. Dr. Goldstein would have us turn from 
concentrated attention on divorce—incidentally 
Enemy No. 1 of the family—from the child and 
parent to the family. We wonder what constitutes 
the family in his definition. His ideas on the family 
are as befogged as his ideas on the state, which, he 
says, as quoted, authorizes and sanctions marriage 
and assumes jurisdiction over the family. Perhaps 
we are too busy in trying to keep the state’s hands 
off our civic rights and overlook the greater danger 
of state usurpation of family rights. 


ADD to existing Newmania the data recently re- 
vealed at Reading, thirty-six miles from London. 
Father Dominic, the Italian Passionist, who re- 
ceived the future Cardir.ial into the Church will be 
remembered by all. After the reception of his dis- 
tinguished convert, the humble Passionist dropped 
back into his prized obscurity. Even the details of 
his death were covered by the succeeding oblivion. 
It was generally believed that he died at a railroad 
station at Reading. The pastor of the church there 
got busy in tracking down the details. The Reading 
Mercury of September 1, 1849, chronicled Father 
Dominic’s collapse while on a train, stating that he 
was carried to the Railway Tavern, where he died. 
The latter was superseded by a recent building; the 
railroad station, too, was located in a different part 
of town. A hotel was found to occupy the site of the 
nearest inn to the railroad station. After investiga- 
tion it was found that the modern hotel was for- 
merly the Railway Tavern and that the old guest 
rooms still retain their original walls. When this was 
discovered, the first p was made to the 
Reading hotel, and on the same day 10,000 visited 
Father Dominic’s tomb at St. Anne’s Retreat, Sut- 
ton, Lancashire. The impetus and interest attach- 
ing to these events derived from the fact that the 
cause of the Venerable Father Dominic is now 
pending with the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


THE anti-vivisectionists in this country are a small 
minority, but they are well organized. They pro- 
claim that no proportional good has come from ex- 
periments on animals. At present the group is 
supporting the cleverly worded Humane Dog Pound 
Initiative in California’s November election. The 
law would make further animal investigation in 
that State difficult and hopelessly expensive. Yet 
animals themselves have benefited by laboratory 
experiments on their own. They are now less ex- 
posed to disease and pain. Farmers testify that 
they save money on stock. Ridicule, though, is not 
the best argument with sincere anti-vivisectionists. 
Facts are. Fortunately, Mr. de Kruif has a series of 
articles in the Country Gentleman abounding in 
facts which show that man and beast benefit by 
humanely conducted experiments on animals. His 
kindly reason might well be spread abroad by doc- 
tors and lovers of humanity. 
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WHY SHOULD THE JEWS 
BE CROWDED OUT OF ITALY? 


Does Hitler’s influence extend over Italy's policy? 


BENEDICT MULLIGAN 











EVEN Italy has been more than a trifle bewildered 
by the sudden developments of the Duce’s new 
racial program. When a short time ago they were 
officially proclaimed Aryans, the Italians shook 
their heads, shrugged their shoulders—these 
swarthy, dark-haired Aryans—and thought no 
more about it. They took no steps whatever to bring 
their physiognomy, character, or way of life up to 
the high level of their new racial elevation. Even 
those who may seriously believe that “Fascism is 
aways right” continued to be easy-going, laughter- 
loving, voluble, excitable Italians. 

Some of them may have remembered that not 
sO many years ago their Duce had solemnly an- 
nounced that Jews in Italy could live without fear; 
that here they would be always at home in a 
friendly nation. Being fairly logical, they may have 
wondered by what sort of metaphysical acrobatics 
this statement of 1932 could be made to square 
with a contradictory announcement of 1938. Most 
of them did not seriously believe that Fascism 
would even attempt this startling feat. 

They did not know, for instance, that some at 
least of the ecclesiastical authorities had received 
an intimation that clerics should not touch the race 
question in pulpit or in press. They did not know 
that at least one Italian ecclesiastical dignitary 
politely answered that in such matters he took his 
orders from the Vatican. Nor could most of them 
know that publicity directors whose blind adherence 
might be suspected had been asked to affirm in 
writing their implicit and explicit approval of all 
present, past and future Governmental tenets. 
There was no preparatory propaganda, no slowly 
rising storm of hate; no charges were made. It was 
not said that Jews were overrunning Italy, that 
they controlled press and finance, that they were 
stealing food from the mouths of hungry Aryans 
(Italians), that they were corrupting the Aryan 
(Italian) strain, that they were abetting Com- 
munism and fomenting revolution. 

Without any of the usual preliminaries, calmly, 
judicially, the blow fell. All Jews who had entered 
Italy since 1919 must leave the country within six 
months! Either that or be expelled! A few days of 
quiet in which unfavorable foreign comment was 
not allowed to sully the press, and the second shell 
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was fired. All Jewish students, scholars, professors 
were to be excluded from all state or recognized 
schools, academies, institutions and associations of 
science, letters and arts. 

No wonder Italians were bewildered. The num- 
ber of Jews in Italy is usually given at approxi- 
mately 40,000, a small number in a nation of forty- 
five millions. Those who will be affected by the 
order of expulsion number hardly more than 10,- 
000. Certainly not a number to influence in any 
great measure the stability, the prosperity, the 
racial and financial status of the country. It is not 
a punitive measure, nor even a preventive measure. 
Were the Italian Government seeking to weed out 
the Jews who might prove dangerous, surely the 
date of admission to the country would not be a 
reliable index of their baneful influence. Once 
granting some plausible reason for the order of 
expulsion, the second cruel order excluding all Jews 
from all schools is easily explained. It is a less open, 
less violent way of forcing all Jews to leave. 

But why? The Duce may have often done things 
that meet with our disapproval; but seldom does 
he undertake a measure that is not at least utili- 
tarian. What can he possibly hope to gain by this 
expulsion of what is relatively a handful of Jews? 
The only effect thus far has been the danger of a 
serious rift with the Vatican. And the Duce has 
always been most cautious in his relations with 
the Holy See. He, too, has stood in the huge piazza 
before St. Peter’s, while 2,000,000 Italians wel- 
comed the Papal appearance with shouts of mad 
ecstasy; and on one such occasion he is reported to 
have remarked that only a fool would attempt to 
rule Italy without taking into consideration the 
place that the Vatican holds in the imagination and 
in the hearts of the Italian people. Why should 
he, in these present critical times, risk a serious 
break with the Vatican? 

Some seek an exclusively psychological explana- 
tion. One psychological factor played an extremely 
important role in the outbreak of the Ethiopian 
war. An enemy of some sort seems essential to 
the smooth functioning of modern dictatorships. 
It serves as a safety valve for the emotions of the 
people. With no enemy in sight, they are liable to 
train their resentment on the internal conditions 




















of their own country. It is generally admitted today 
Italy has reached or is slowly reaching the stage 
where such an enemy is absolutely necessary. Mus- 
solini lost face considerably when Hitler marched 
into Austria. He had made bold gestures in Aus- 
tria’s defense; yet, when his Aryan brother (half- 
brother, cousin or whatever relationship officially 
common blood bestows) swept into an unresisting 
country, Mussolini was silent. 

Not so his people. For the first time and with 
unsuspected boldness, Italians crit.cized. They 
hissed Hitler in the news reels. University students 
booed down a well-known Mussolini mouthpiece 
who attempted to explain. Hitler came to Rome 
shortly afterwards to a reception that was a tri- 
umph only of magnificent frigidity. In a city that 
was permeated with spies and secret police, the 
people continued to talk, and the inventive genius 
of Rome found vent in a flood of stories of which 
the dictators were the unaccustomed butt. 

Today, taxes have reached the breaking point. 
The people can bear little more. There is mutter- 
ing here and there. “We cannot eat an Empire,” 
one will say. Others will tell you that they are final- 
ly growing weary of keeping up with Joneses in- 
finitely more wealthy in natural resources, in in- 
dustry. One Italian rejoiced that the number of 
his taxes had been reduced from eleven to a mere 
ten through the death of his dog. 

Has the Party decided to give the people a ready- 
made enemy to quiet their muttering? The enemy 
of Ethiopian days is no more. As once Italians of- 
ficially hated England and Englishmen, now they 
are officially lovers of all that is English. And the 
proclamation of love was made, as it were, retro- 
active, so that the period of hate never really 
existed. The French remain an enemy; but the 
Italians are so accustomed to look on France as 
an enemy that such an enemy is no great help in 
a crisis. Now and then there has been a blast at 
the United States, the first gentle stirrings of hate, 
as shy and timid as the first skirmishing of love. 
But the United States as an enemy, somehow or 
other, does not capture the public fancy. 

Is it possible that the Jew in Italy must be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of a face-saving hatred? But, 
then, all the apparatus of hate-manufacturing has 
been absent. There have been no violent stirring up 
of feelings, no slanders, no charges, no vitupera- 
tion. It has all been too calm. One would almost 
say that this new attack on the Jews has been re- 
luctantly launched. 

Others would lay these anti-Jewish measures to 
a spiteful vindictiveness. Vindictiveness, first of all, 
against Jews in general for their violent propa- 
ganda against Fascism carried on throughout the 
world. In the thousands of refugees now being 
forced out of Europe, there are many elements, 
the scholars, the scientists, the business men, the 
good, honest, lovable Jews, the riff-raff. In the 
riff-raff is the material of splendid Communists, 
the stuff of which revolutions are made. Let them 
go and wave their red flags in the “democracies.” 
But, all the riff-raff aside (and every nation and 
every race has its quota), the refugees of Europe 


depart penniless, jobless. Though no pauperizing 
decree has yet been passed in Italy, it would be 
folly to suppose that the exiled Jews will be al- 
lowed to cross the frontiers, their pockets lined 
with lire. Forty thousand more penniless and job- 
less to be dumped into countries that cannot find 
work or relief for their own millions of unemployed. 
Forty thousand more to complicate still more an 
already vexing economic situation, to stir up the 
feelings of American or English or French unem- 
ployed who will be or will consider themselves 
passed over for some Jewish refugee, to sow the 
seeds of a Jewish problem in nations where such 
may not at present exist. 

It could really be a sort of Neronic pleasantry. 
But somehow or other, it seems too costly a price 
to pay for a laugh, and photos of the Duce have 
seldom been allowed to feature a smile. Add to 
that, the fact that the Duce’s ten to forty thousand 
is a mere drop in the bucket compared to Hitler’s 
contribution to world instability. The Duce could 
just as well enjoy the joke, while leaving to his 
northern cousin the opprobrium. 

The Holy Father has bluntly and courageously 
called the whole move an imitation of Hitier. And 
the Duce has just as bluntly rejected the charge. 
And yet, for all the vigor of his denials, the fact 
remains that he is imitating Hitler. But why? He 
has reason to know that his alliance with Hitler 
does not tickle Italian palates. His people may be 
convinced that he was forced into this alliance. 
They may blame the “democracies” for forcing his 
hand, and, confident in their Chief, tolerate an un- 
holy partnership. But surely no wise leader will 
flaunt a malodorous necessity before the nostrils 
of his nation. Why should the Duce go to such ex- 
tremes in imitating his uncongenial friend? 

When the Italians were solemnly proclaimed 
Aryans, they laughed. But today, laughter has 
given way to indignation. Many an Italian will tell 
you of charming and beloved Jewish friends, and 
ask with true Italian passion: “Why should they 
be treated in this way? There’s So-and-So, who 
fought in the World War and fought in Ethiopia. 
He was decorated for bravery. He’s as good an 
Italian as I am. And what has Mrs. So-and-So done 
but spend her life working for others? Seme of 
these Jews put us to shame. And after all, wasn’t 
Christ a Jew—and the Madonna?” They will tell 
you of a group of Jewish war heroes, who marched 
in a body to a Roman bank to withdraw their 
money preparatory to departure; and their breasts 
were hung with hard-won medals. “But will they 
get by the Customs with that money?” They re- 
joice in some clever ruse that a Jew has planned 
to outwit “the enemy.” It is whispered that the 
mother of one of the chiefs high in party councils 
is a Jewess. One of Italy’s most outstanding schol- 
ars went in person to plead with Mussolini for some 
Jewish professors. He received a promise, two days 
before the school order, that they would not be 
included; further protests went unsatisfied. 

The Duce has angered his people, and indignant 
Italians may be dangerous. Why should the Duce 
run such risks merely to imitate a man who has 
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drawn on himsedf and his policies the scorn of the 
world? 

Perhaps the ultimate truth is a mosaic of all 
these reasons, with a special emphasis on the very 
last. Whatever be the real explanation of the pres- 
ent madness, it is decidedly not in keeping with 
the mentality and ideals of the Italian people, with 
the tenets of Italian Fascism, or with the past rec- 
ord of the Duce. It is a sad situation for the Jews; 
but it is no less sad for the Italian people. They 
have no anti-Jewish bias, but they in the long run 
must suffer. The Duce’s system in the past may 
not have met with the full approval of lovers, or 


DIVIDED WE FAIL; 





so-called lovers, of democracy; but only prejudice 
will deny that he has worked marvels for Italy 
and the Italian people. Few men in all history 
have had such opportunities for achieving lasting 
greatness; and it is impossible not to feel the keen- 
est regret that he should thus definitely set his 
face toward failure in following the erratic foot- 
prints of a German madman. While sympathizing 
with, and praying for, the persecuted Jews, should 
we not, too, like the greatest of Jews, pray for the 
persecutor—both for his own sake, and for the 
sake of a lovable people who do not share their 
leader’s views? 


UNITED WE HOLD OUR OWN 


Plea and plan for Catholic unity on current problems 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, SJ. 











THERE is, in the United States, a confusion of 
voices. History is repeating itself in a new tower of 
Babel. Many causes can be assigned for the turmoil. 
Among them should be included—our economic 
set-up, the verging to the Left at Washington, the 
lack of unity among Catholic leaders, high-paid 
company and Communist pressure groups. How 
can a Catholic, who wishes to use his talents on the 
rebuilding of the social order, know where to 
stand? 

Some there are who cry: “Break the bonds of 
reaction—be liberal!”’ Others fling back the warn- 
ing: “Hold to what you have—follow tradition!” 
We must be liberal without yielding to liberalism; 
conservative with the conservatism of Christ. How 
are we to know which way to turn? 

There has hardly been an issue before the public 
in recent years that did not involve good and evil. 
Lacking the spirit of Christ and devoid of the soli- 
darity of a unified Christendom, our public officials 
offer proposals for the common good that we, as 
Catholics, must accept or reject according to the 
norms of natural morality and Christian principle. 
The good in these proposals appeals to the general 
public; the evil, sometimes disguised, sometimes 
more evident, is not always recognized. When 
prominent Catholics make opposition to them the 
Church is criticized. Oftentimes, selfish-interest 
groups, for their own unworthy purposes, side with 
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Catholic sentiment. The Church is again made the 
object of censure for the seeming identity of inter- 
est with such men. The difficult task of choosing 
the lesser evil, for, that is often the dilemma, is 
made more difficult when we see Catholics support- 
ing opposite sides of a controversy in a spirit of 
personal animosity. 

Never before has there been a day when the old 
Scholastic idea of distinguo was more necessary 
and less practised. The American people have a 
deep dread, an absorbing horror for distinctions. 
You must either canonize a cause or excommuni- 
cate it. If you approve the good and condemn the 
evil, you immediately become a target for the fire 
of the opposing camps. It is natural for us to think 
that we always hold the correct answer. When one 
has strong convictions, the inclination to castigate 
the opposition is equally strong—unless we have 
schooled ourselves in the hardy lessons of charity, 
justice and patience. 

The necessity of Catholic unity is a shameful 
reality. Where will we find the element that will 
cement our inherent loyalties to the Church? Per- 
sonal liberty of speech and action is a proud heri- 
tage that we will not yield without grave need. An 
Englishman once said: “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is America’s greatest document—and 
every American boy is a vest-pocket edition.” We 
have grown up in that spirit. We do not like to be 























contradicted. The greater our prominence, the ess 
prone are we to concede a point. When our lack of 
authority or want of knowledge is bolstered up 
only by prejudice, passion or pusillanimity, the re- 
sult is pitiful at its best and harmful at its worst. 

There should be at least a semi-official Catholic 
policy on public questions for our guidance. It is 
true that Christ conferred the Supreme powers of 
His Church upon the Pope in questions of Faith and 
morals. But if the Ordinary of a diocese were to 
declare his stand on a secular question, which in 
one way or another was even tangent to a moral 
principle or a spiritual truth, what Catholic worthy 
of the name would ask the privilege to speak openly 
against his Bishop’s voice? The presumption of the 
dissenter would be all the more displeasing if it 
were made clear that His Excellency had consulted 
the most authoritative minds in his diocese before 
he had drawn his ccorclusion. 

If the majority opinion of the several dioceses, 
furthermore, could be made public through the new 
central information bureau now being set up under 
the direction of Bishop Gannon, of Erie, what ex- 
cuse would there be for the excess of private inter- 
pretations that add to the confusion of thought at 
the present time? Such a plan would lessen the 
number of sad spectacles wherein we witness one 
prominent Catholic nullifying the work and words 
of another prominent Catholic. It would rob the 
Communist and illiberally Liberal press of some of 
its best ammunition. This is not a plea for the sup- 
pression of free speech. I am not asking for intel- 
lectual regimentation. The only pressure that would 
be put upon the individual would be the weight of 
an enlightened public opinion. In the last analysis, 
the only defense that the people of a democracy 
have is the power that comes from a strong, united 
public opinion. When that bulwark is broken any 
kind of an enemy may enter in. 

We have the answer to America’s problems. 
United we can save the social order; divided we be- 
come but a stumbling block to the Faith and a 
sign to be contradicted by lesser adversaries. The 
difficulties to unity are many. That is easily seen 
without enlarging upon it. They are not compar- 
able, however, with the dangers that overshadow 
us because we refuse to see the writing on the wall. 

We are constantly shouting to our bewildered 
fellow men: “The Catholic Church has the answer 
—it’s all down in the Encyclicals,” and they very 
justly answer: “Well, if the Church has the answer, 
why doesn’t she solve our problems?” The reason 
she has not is aptly illustrated, I believe, by a little 
anecdote. A youngster was sent to the butcher 
store one afternoon. At twilight, a neighbor saw 
him playing football in a nearby vacant lot and 
called to him: “Johnnie, you better go home; you'll 
be late for supper.” The little fellow replied: “TI 
can’t be late for supper—lI’ve got the meat.” The 
meat of Social Justice is in the Encyclicals, no 
doubt, but we have been playing football of various 
types and with very little team work. 

This is not to say that the Church has done noth- 
ing or little in reconstructing the social order. I 
have no patience with those who belittle the posi- 


tive work of the Church. The aim of the Encycli- 
cals is primarily a reform of Christian morals. The 
Church in America has been attending to that ob- 
jective in a way that should be the envy of many 
so-called Catholic countries. But there is absolute 
need for a real emphasis on the broader public is- 
sues that determine the course of our lives. 

The task at hand is not a one-man job. The issues 
involved are nation-wide. Regional conditions place 
the hope of unity for some of them in the remote 
future. Yet the absolute necessity for some kind of 
Catholic policy is urgent. We must strike a balance 
on as many of these questions of public contro- 
versy as we can. If there is a majority opinion, 
then let the rest of us be silent or run the risk of 
public disapproval. 

The difficulty, of course, is to determine the rela- 
tive worth of an immediate good in contrast with 
a possible evil. For instance, the Reorganization 
bill advocated a vital need. On the other hand the 
danger of further centralization of power at Wash- 
ington forced many to fight against it. The result 
was a complete break in public opinior.. The Su- 
preme Court bill went through the same wringer. 
The Child Labor Amendment created even a 
greater conflict. No unbiased man of ordinary in- 
telligence will accuse the Church of urging child 
labor. Yet the Bishops of New York State were 
unanimously opposed to this Amendment. The 
wording of the proposal was said to have been de- 
liberately drafted to give control of youth to a Fed- 
eral Bureau. Many felt the fear of entrusting such 
power to some future bureaucrat was genuine. 
Catholic spokesmen, in other parts of the country, 
face to face with the inhuman conditions of child 
labor, minimized the danger and urged the passage 
of the Amendment. Radicals and some of the so- 
called Liberals made libelous attacks against the 
Church. What could be done about it? Catholic 
leaders had only their own consciences and their 
knowledge of local conditions to guide them. Should 
the Church be blamed when her leaders oppose 
legislation that appears to be aimed at the destruc- 
tion of a fundamental human right? On the other 
hand, there would be less need of post factum 
defenses if the Catholic position on public ques- 
tions could be gauged ahead of time. We have 
only ourselves to blame for occupying false posi- 
tions if we do nothing to forestall those embarras- 
sing situations by a sound, positive program. 

At the next session of Congress there will be 
brought up an issue which should make a very good 
starting point for the formation of a plan for Catho- 
lic solidarity. The Communists are preparing to 
drive through their “Lift the Embargo on Spain” 
proposal. The propaganda fell just short of success 
in the last session. On the turn of that question 
may rest the fate of Spain. It may also be the 
determining factor of whether or not America will 
become entangled in a European war. 

The Communist program one perfec- 
tion. (Give the devil his due). It demands devo- 
tion to the party line. We do not expect that kind 
of discipline for Catholic Action. But it might pay 
us to take a sidelong glance at it. 
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BEST SELLING RUBBISH 
DEVISED BY LIN YUTANG 


His “importance of living” leaves us so unimportant 


KENAN CAREY, CP. 














ANY book on our best-seller lists must be, above 
all else, easily readable. Thus, when we find his- 
torical or philosophical works listed in the best- 
seller class for months, works such as the Outline 
of History, by H. G. Wells, or the History of 
Philosophy, by Will Durant, or, more recently, The 
Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang, we may safe- 
ly conclude that they are lightly and gracefully 
turned out. 

But a charming literary style does not make a 
history or philosophy book, unless truth and sin- 
cerity accompany it. And, unfortunately, our 
writers of popular non-fiction are too often merely 
fictionists. Years ago, Father Gillis showed quite 
devastatingly that the si:nposedly epochal history 
of Mr. Wells was just a beguiling fable. In his His- 
tory of Philosophy, Mr. Durant blithely skipped 
over the greatest philosophical movement ever 
known—Scholasticism—and was much more con- 
cerned with light gossip than with the solid truths 
of philosophy. And now, while we note that Lin 
Yutang’s The Importance of Living tops the non- 
fiction selling lists month after month, we find that 
though our first reaction to Lin is that we are 
charmed by his literary style, the pleasure is all 
too soon spoiled by irritation and even disgust with 
the Chinaman’s obvious insincerity. 

It would be immensely wearying to attempt any 
specific resumé of the nonsense so facilely written 
in The Importance of Living. It might be amusing 
to point out a few of the nonsensical highlights. 
So many people do seem to be taking it all too, 
too seriously. 

First of all, what is the importance of living for 
Lin Yutang? To know the answer to that ques- 
tion, we must first know what Lin believes to be 
the purpose of this life of ours. And that he tells 
us, after laying down the following proposition: 

The question of the purpose of life, may be divided 
into two—either that of a Divine purpose, which 

God has set for humanity, or that of a human pur- 

pose, a purpose that mankind should set for itself. 

As far as the first is concerned, I do not propose to 

enter into the question, because everything that we 

think God has in mind necessarily proceeds from 
our own mind; it is what we imagine to be in God’s 
mind; and it is really difficult for human intelligence 


to guess at a Divine intelligence. As far as the sec- 
ond question is concerned, the point of dispute is 
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not what is, but what should be the purpose of hu- 

man life. And this is for every man to settle. 

Now I submit that we have no more right to 
settle the purpose of life for ourselves than we have 
the right, or even the power, to settle the purpose 
of anything that God has made. The purposes of 
things have been fixed by their Maker, and can- 
not be determined by man; so that we can no more 
settle the purpose of human life than we can settle 
the purpose of a cow, or the sun, or the pollen of 
flowers, or the lungs of our own bodies. As for 
understanding the purposes that God has fixed for 
things, we know very many of them quite well, 
without guessing. Why should there be so much 
guess-work about the most important of all pur- 
poses, that of our own life? Have we not reason 
and conscience, the convictions and cravings of our 
souls, and the testimony of mankind through the 
centuries to tell us that our purpose must lie with 
Him Who has given us a mind to know Him through 
His works, a will to obey or disobey what we know 
to be His moral law, and a heart to love or hate 
Him? 

But then, Lin Yutang places no value whatso- 
ever on all these witnesses to the purpose and im- 
portance of our human life. For him, the mind 
which tells us that there is a God, also warns us 
that God wants to be let alone; the conscience 
which gives us His moral law, also teaches us that 
there will be no difference in the end between good 
and evil; and our hearts which crave an answer 
to this sorry existence, and complete happiness at 
last, can expect only the awful let-down of oblivion. 
For, says Lin, despite all our hopes and cravings, 
“we are not made in the image of God, but of the 
monkey. .. . Life is a dream. . . . Man is an animal. 
. .. All questions of living in heaven must be 
brushed aside. For we are of earth, earth-born and 
earth-bound. . . . And, deprived of immortality, the 
proposition of living becomes a simple proposition. 
. .. Get all you can out of it.” 

What are we to get out of it? Well, according 
to Lin, “all human happiness is sensuous. All is 
biological. Spirit is a condition of the functioning 
of the endocrine glands.” In other words, we are 
back to the old slogan: “Eat, drink, and be merry 
—for tomorrow we die,” which is to say that we 











still have wine, woman and whoopee—and what 
more do we want? But Lin sums it up even more 
precisely: “If one’s bowels move, one is happy, 
and if they don’t move, one is unhappy. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

Of course, in trying to impress these magnificent 
findings upon us, Lin makes not a few silly and 
even contradictory statements, probably acting on 
his own theory that “it doesn’t matter, because it 
doesn’t matter.” For example, he chides philoso- 
phers because “the most obvious fact which philoso- 
phies refuse to recognize is that we have a body,” 
which must sound rather amusing to anyone who 
has made the slightest acquaintance with that par- 
ticular study. The only explanation that I can offer 
for this startlingly naive misstatement is that Lin 
is peeved with philosophy, not because it does not 
recognize the body, but because it goes further and 
recognizes also the human soul; not because it does 
not say that we are animals, but because it also 
says that we are rational animals. 

Lin argues that we are made to the image of 
the monkey, because when we ride in a swing, we 
get a thrill in that part of our anatomy “where 
our tails used to be.” Philosophy points out that 
there is something in us which sets us apart from 
the monkey as definitely as a symphony orches- 
tra playing a Beethoven sonata is above the grunt- 
ing of an orang-outang. This something, called 
our soul, can recognize the body as the less im- 
portant and ever-changing part of our being, can 
give us harmony of color and beauty of line utterly 
outside any experience of animal vision, can give 
us perfumes for smells, handclasps for pawings, 
music and literature for growls and grunts, love 
for lust. And while at one time Lin assures us that 
this soul was “invented by Christianity,” on an- 
other page he remarks that “souls acquired an in- 
dependent and immortal existence in Plato and 
Socrates”; while again he says that “evidently the 
belief in the immortality of the human soul is some- 
thing which the Christian, Greek, Taoist and Con- 
fucianist views have in common.” Why does he not 
honestly admit that men have always and every- 
where recognized the fact that they have some- 
thing which sets them apart from the animals as 
definitely as Shakespeare’s Hamlet is above the 
squealing of a pig? 

How Lin tries to show that the soul is merely 
a “functioning of the endocrine glands” and how 
it is “the flesh” which thinks and reasons and wills 
is something that should be enshrined among the 
best comic pages of literature; especially where he 
blandly asserts that “we all labor under the mis- 
conception that the true function of the mind is 
thinking, a misconception that is bound to lead to 
serious mistakes in philosophy.” And this leads us 
to wonder what Lin was thinking with when he 
wrote his philosophical epic. 

At any rate, Lin insists that we are merely 
mortal, though, “strange to say, this sad aware- 
ness of our mortality makes the Chinese scholar’s 
enjoyment of life all the more keen and intense.” 
On this basis of reasoning a prisoner in the death- 
house at Sing Sing ought to enjoy his last meal 


more keenly and intensely than any other. “Men 
today,” he says, “are quite content to be just dead 
when they die.” Are men today any different fun- 
damentally than they ever were? “Consciousness 
of immortality,” said Dante, “is the mark of great 
minds.” 

Indeed, at odd moments, Lin himself appears to 
be not altogether unconcerned about his own im- 
mortal destiny; for at least twice he remarks that 
he does not think God will send him to hell. “All 
I know,” he writes rather wistfully, “is that if God 
loves me only half as much as my mother does, 
He will not send me to hell.” He might feel a bit 
easier to know that Christianity teaches—God 
sends nobody to hell. Man must choose hell for 
himself by choosing eternal disobedience to God, 
which we call sin. 

As for sin, however, Lin tells us that “from pur- 
suing literary studies I feel, like all modern Ameri- 
cans, no consciousness of sin, and simply do not 
believe in it.” I wonder what kind of literary studies 
he has pursued. The great masters have had a very 
keen appreciation of sin. And I would like to know 
what he means by “modern Americans,” and what 
they think of theft and rape and kidnaping and 
murder—at least when others are guilty of these 
—er—indiscretions. 

“We would do good,” says Lin flatteringly, “even 
if there were no God, simply because we are decent 
human beings.”’ But later on he writes wrathfully: 
“We have reason to hate the despicable wretch 
who in demagog fashion makes use of our hu- 
man foibles to hound us into another world war; 
who inculcates hatred, of which we already have 
too much; who deletes the Fifth Commandment 
(Catholic Sixth) in the training of youth; and who 
whips up and stirs our mortal passions, as if we 
were not already very near the beast.’’ Maybe you 
can reconcile all this. I confess, it is much too much 
for me. 

But it is when the great Yutang discusses our 
Christian heritage that he really spreads himself. 
Christianity, for him, is “the last sigh of two ex- 
piring worlds.” But he does not explain how this 
sigh of worlds, dead for centuries, is still the most 
vital influence in the world today. We have already 
seen how he blames Christianity for “inventing” 
the soul—and sin. But it is when he comments on 
our dogmatic teachings that he betrays an ignor- 
ance of Christian doctrine that is almost incredible 
in a writer of his attainments. Chesterton once re- 
marked that our critics might do well to examine 
our doctrines before execrating them. Lin admits 
that he cannot be bothered. ‘“Dogmas,”’ he says airi- 
ly, “are trivial studies for trivial minds’; and thus 
Augustine and Thomas of Aquin and Albertus Mag- 
nus and Scotus and Bonaventure and all their works 
are consigned to the ash-heap to make way for 
Lin Yutang. 

So, let us part with Lin, as he tells us: “I think 
I know the depths of religious experience,” remem- 
bering that he has also said: “We are animals, and 
nothing more. Life is a dream. All human happi- 
ness is sensuous. All is biological. Spirit is a func- 
tioning of the endocrine glands.” 
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FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 
OFFERED CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Should Federal money be taken or rejected? 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 














NEARLY twenty years have passed since the in- 
troduction of the original Smith-Towner bill (Octo- 
ber 10, 1918), the first of a series to authorize Fed- 
eral subsidies for the public schools. For years, the 
National Education Association and similar agen- 
cies worked untiringly in every State in the Union 
for the adoption of the plan, and worked, it should 
be noted, against an equally determined but wholly 
mnorganized opposition. Yet they always failed. 

What really defeated these bills was not “Cath- 
olic opposition.” Opposition by Catholics has never 
terrified any Congress. The defeat was due to a 
general conviction that the subsidy system was 
dangerous, since to separate Federal subsidies for 
the schools from Federal control of the schools was 
practically impossible. To the contention that edu- 
cation, a matter so intimately affecting children 
and the family, should be controlled locally, and 
put beyond the possibility of interference by Wash- 
ington, the proponents of these bills were never 
able to return a satisfactory answer. 

But Washington has never been permitted to for- 
get the principle of Federal subsidies which was at 
the heart of the Smith-Towner plan. Hence, it was 
not surprising that one of the chief topics consid- 
ered by the Advisory Committee on Education, 
appointed last year by President Roosevelt, was 
“Federal assistance” for the local schools. 

What was surprising was the recommendation of 
the Committee, reported last Spring, that “pupils 
of parochial and other non-public schools share to 
a limited extent in the benefits of Federal assis- 
tance.” The first reaction of many was that the 
Committee proposed to offer the parish school one 
thin dime for every plump dollar it gave the public 
school in return for Catholic support of its plans. 
Of course, the offer involved clear discrimination 
against children whose parents were Catholics, as 
I pointed out in AMERICA (March 12, 1938), and 
this dime-for-a-dollar distribution plan hardly put 
Catholics in a receptive mood. They had not asked 
for Federal assistance, and, as far as I could ascer- 
tain by inquiry among Catholic educators, they 
desired none. 

Has that attitude changed? I am inclined to 
think that it is not so strong as it was a few years 
ago. The Church made no statement on the old 
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Smith-Towner bill, but it is probably true that prac- 
tically all Catholics who gave it study rejected it on 
the ground that Federal subsidies would destroy 
local control of the local schools. Since the fight 
went on for years, Catholics were, in a sense, com- 
mitted against the principle of Federal subsidies. 
Whether or not, as a body, Catholics still reject 
this principle, it is impossible to say definitely. I 
venture to think, however, that, possibly because 
of the economic depression, the disapproval of some 
has weakened. It is said that since Catholics can- 
not avoid contributing their proportion of the Fed- 
eral money to be allotted for the schools, it would 
seem reasonable to claim a full share, if possible, 
but at any rate some share, for our own schools. 

This contention is at least plausible. As a matter 
of fact, Federal legislation ‘“‘to aid public educa. 
tion” would run a serious risk of being held uncon. 
stitutional were it to omit the Catholic and other 
non-public schools. When on January 6, 1936, in a 
ruling invalidating the Agricultural Act, the Su- 
preme Court affirmed the Hamiltonian interpreta- 
tion of “general welfare,” it put beyond question 
the authority of Congress to grant these subsidies. 
But this does not mean that in making them, Con- 
gress may discriminate against any State or indi- 
vidual. The Catholic and other non-public school 
system are an integral part of “public education”; 
furthermore, to secure the full benefit of any assis- 
tance the Government may give, citizens need not 
be non-Catholics. 

To the objection that Federal subsidies to Cath- 
olic schools means their regulation by Congress, it 
is replied that we could not be subjected to a closer 
degree of supervision than that now exercised by 
the State Boards of Education and, at least, indi- 
rectly, by the private standardizing agencies. Reg- 
ulation by Congress, it is asserted, might even 
mean a welcome relief from the local and private 
supervising boards. : 

But granting that our claim for a full share of 
this Federal assistance is legally proper, it does not 
follow that we ought to press it. I can offer nothing 
but my own opinion, but it seems to me that by 
accepting a Federal dole, we run the risk of losing 
what we have won in our long fight for freedom 
in education. We rejected Federal subsidies all 








through the Smith-Towner campaign. Nothing has 
proved that we were wrong, and much has oc- 
curred to show that we were right in contending 
that what Washington subsidizes Washington con- 
trols. Further by accepting this dole, we add, to 
Federal control of the local public schools, which 
is bad, Federa! control of the local Catholic schools, 
which is worse. Thus we plunge all schools into 
the maelstrom of Federal politics. 

No degree of “Federal assistance” can make rec- 
ompense for this ruin. 


NINE TO NAUGHT 


SAID Senator King last week: “There has been 
too much encroachment by the executive depart- 
ment on the other branches. When the balance of 
power among them is disturbed, it cannot be other- 
wise than injurious to the maintenance of con- 
stitutional government.” 

Said Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, on September 
17, in his annual Pastoral from Southampton: “The 
Constitution of the United States was created by 
the people, and the moment the Government tries 
to make itself their master, it has repealed the 
Constitution.” 

I quite realize that I have quoted tw»v hoary, 
dodo-like reactionaries. But then I am something 
of a dodo myself; besides I like the doctrine of 
Messrs. King and Butler. Therefore I make bold 
to quote the hoariest reactionary of all, the Hon. 
Alfred E. Smith, who in one lobe of his brain packs 
more knowledge of government than any other 
man of our day finds in both of his. Said Mr. Smith, 
after remarking something to the effect that we 
can talk about liberty only when the rights of the 
minority are protected: “I think that the framers 
of the Constitution were inspired by special fore- 
sight of what is happening now, when they wrote 
into the Constitution the safeguards against usur- 
pation of power by the Government.” 

If we musty old Bourbons are crawling back 
from the cemetery, where we had at least one leg 
in the grave, to register our disapproval at the 
polls, it is because the times have given us some- 
thing to react against. Last year we were asked to 
urge Congress to arrange for nine Charlie Mc- 
Carthies on the Supreme Court bench. Then this 
year we were told to put nine Charlies in the Sen- 
ate in place of the nine Senators who killed the 
Supreme Court scheme, and blew the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill over the dome of the capitol. 

As President, George Washington declined to 
take any part in Congressional elections, probably 

that a hand-picked Congress would not 
help to put the new Government on its feet. But 
the times are different now, and in some respects 
the plan of the Chief Executive to intervene in the 
1938 primaries as head of his party, while strictly 
refraining from all intervention as President of 
the United States, has its humorous aspects. Per- 
haps Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies might say that he 
wants a Congress which might be described in the 


words of Private Willis, B Company, First Bat- 
talion, Grenadier Guards. When a chap remains all 
night on sentry-go in Palace Yard, Westminster, 
mused Private Willis, “he exercises of his brains,” 
and glancing at Westminster Hall, he was moved 
to utter sentiments which to some of us seem ap- 
plicable to the recent primaries: 
When in that House M.P.’s divide, 
If they’ve a brain and cerebellum, too, 
They've got to leave that brain outside 
And vote just as their leaders tell ’em to. 

For which consult your Gilbert and Sullivan, 
Iolanthe, Act II, and when found, make a note 
on’t. But in other respects, the campaign was not 
humorous at all. 

In the 1938 primaries, nine Senators offered 
themselves for re-election. All nine had been 
marked for defeat by Senator Guffey, of Penn- 
sylvania, in his famous radio speech of August 
20, 1937, and the cause of their offending was 
their opposition to the plan to “reorganize” the 
Supreme Court. All were re-elected, although Mr. 
Roosevelt had actively campaigned against three 
of them, Senators Smith, of South Carolina, George, 
of Georgia, and Tydings, of Maryland. Against 
others, Senator Gillette, of Iowa, for instance, the 
campaign had been carried on by Secretary Ickes, 
W. P. A. Administrator Harry Hopkins, or other 
spokesmen for the Administration. In every in- 
stance the attack failed. 

Wounds are smarting now, but after they are 
remembered only as scars, I believe all will admit 
that in these primaries two important principles 
of government were vindicated. The voter has 
registered his disapproval of all tampering with 
the constitutional independence of the Supreme 
Court, and he has affirmed his belief that Congress, 
like the Court, should not be subjected to control 
by the executive branch of the Government. Only 
when these two principles are firmly established 
can we have government under the Constitution. 
When they are set aside, one branch of the Gov- 
ernment necessarily controls one of the others, or 
both, and that absorption automatically nullifies 
the Constitution. 

Unfortunately, the late campaign tended to em- 
phasize partisan differences. No one can feel par- 
ticwarly happy over the return to the Senate of 
“Cotton Ed” Smith, or over the revival of race- 
hatred in some of the Southern primaries. In Mary- 
land, where the President lost every county in 
which he set foot in his campaigning, Senator 
Tydings might learn much from his defeated rival, 
David Lewis. But after all, these are merely noi- 
some by-products of the campaign, generated by 
what was considered interference by Washington 
in a local election. 

On the whole, the campaign is evidence that if 
you stir him often enough with a pointed stick, 
the American voter will turn out to defend gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. Whatever he 
thinks about the President, he wants courts free 
from executive control and Congressmen who will 
refuse to “vote just as their leaders tell ’em to.” 

JOHN WILTBYE 
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OLD BAILEY BIAS 


THROUGH the author of Pickwick Papers the 
views of Mr. Tony Veller on courts and their func- 
tions have been diffused throughout the English- 
speaking world. Mr. Veller knew only one court, 
the Old Bailey; and in his opinion, courts had but 
one purpose, to punish. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Veller’s views have been 
adopted by many who fancy themselves possessed 
of keener intellects and a higher culture. During 
the onslaught on the Supreme Court last year, 
Senator Minton, of Indiana, Senator, now Mr. Jus- 
tice, Black and others tried to persuade us that 
the Federal courts consisted of nine aged Ogres 
at Washington and a host of minor Ogres through- 
out the country who habitually fed on the liberties 
of the people. Their denunciations have been echoed 
by many American newspapers in their comments 
on the New York case which ended when Judge 
Pecora ordered a mistrial. 

According to one of these editors, “it is the duty 
of the prosecutor and the judge to cooperate close- 
ly at all times.” That is quite true, but the editor 
mistakes the purpose of this cooperation. As the 
Supreme Court of the United States has frequently 
observed, the first duty of a prosecutor is not to 
secure a conviction. It is to cooperate with the 
court to protect the rights of all, those of the de- 
fendant as well as those of the people, to the end 
that justice may be done. Not to punish, but to 
do equal justice to all who come before them, is 
the first purpose of all courts, State and Federal. 

In the quiet of our studies, we may be tempted 
to unloose a flood of denunciation when a man 
who, in our opinion, is guilty, has been freed, or 
when a judge insists that all rights must be re- 
spected, even by a popular prosecutor. We fume 
about “mere technicalities’ which, we say, could 
easily be avoided, and we mournfully predict a 
resurgence of the crime wave. But we choose the 
wrong target for our wrath. If these technicalities 
can easily be foreseen, the prosecutor should avoid 
them. By using them, he wastes the money of the 
people, since a competent higher court will cer- 
tainly order a retrial, and he gives the alleged 
criminal (who may be actually guilty) a better 
chance than he had on his first arraignment. 

The real culprit is not the judge who corrects 
the mistake, but the prosecutor who makes it. 
When courts overlook these “mere technicalities,” 
they may please an emotionally aroused popu- 
lace, but they may also open prison gates to an 
innocent man accused of crime. 

Whether the defendant in the New York case 
is guilty, we do not know. He has not been tried, 
and until he has been declared guilty by a properly 
functioning jury of his peers, he is legally innocent. 
But we do know who would be the first to raise 
a hue and cry about their rights, should they be 
brought into the prisoner’s box. They are the 
editors who have denounced Judge Pecora, and the 
loudest yelp would come from the editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. 
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EDITQI 


SABRE RATTLING 


SAID the President: “This country prefers to be 
feared rather than loved, and we care not if we are 
hated, because we having nothing but contempt 
for those who hate us.” Of course, President Roose- 
velt said nothing of the kind, and it is inconceivable 
that any American President should so demean 
himself. The words were spoken in a public address 
by the head of a totalitarian state on September 
20, at a time when the peace of the world trembled 
in the balance. As long as great peoples can be mis- 
led by men of this character, how can the nations 
hope for mutual good will and permanent peace? 


THE VOICE OF 


IN all the world today, one voice alone is raised 
for peace, for charity to all men, for man’s 
rightful liberties conferred upon him by AIl- 
mighty God. It is the voice of the Vicar of 
Christ, Pius XT. 

Or. September 19, the representative of the 
Italian Government speaking at Trieste made 
an impassioned plea for the totalitarian state; 
its policies are sacred; it alone can lead man to 
his highest spiritual development. Among the 
most important of its policies is “the racial 
one,” borrowed, as it seems to the world, from 
Germany. Those who have criticized this policy, 
said the spokesman, “are poor half-wits to 
whom we accord our contempt and our pity.” 
But all the world knows the most outstanding 
of these critics. The first voice raised against 
this racial program, directed primarily against 
the Jews, but capable of being turned by a 
totalitarian state against any minority, was 
the voice of Pius XI, who has repeatedly con- 
demned the theory that mankind is divided by 
blood and race into a higher and a lower order. 

The views of Pius XI on the totalitarian 
state and this racial program cannot possibly 
be misunderstood by hostile politicians, how- 
ever much they may be misrepresented. The 
Holy Father makes use of every opportunity to 
repeat and amplify them. On the day following 
the speech at Trieste, when addressing a group 
of French pilgrims in Rome, Pius XI again con- 
demned “the evident falsity” of the arguments 
adduced in support of the totalitarian state, 
expressed in the formula: “All for the state 
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TORIALS 


“HODGE-PODGE” 


SPEAKING in Chicago some weeks ago, Senator 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, described Federal civil 
service as a “hodge-podge,” and, compared with 
Great Britain’s, “a sham and a pretense.” Civil ser- 
vice has made little progress in more than fifty 
years, chiefly because our politicians prefer the loot 
system which gives inferior service at higher cost. 
Incidentally, Senator Sheppard’s committee might 
well take cognizance of the numerous letters ad- 
dressed to civil-service employes by the Democratic 
National Committee “inviting’’ them to contribute 
funds to be used in Democratic campaigns. 


E OFICHRIST’S VICAR 


and nothing for the individual.” As reported in 
the New York Herald Tribune, the Pontiff said: 


Some say that everything ought to be for the 
state, and we have the totalitarian state, as it 
is called: “Nothing without the state, every- 
thing within the state.” There is a falsity here 
so evident that it is astonishing how men, other- 
wise serious and talented, can say and teach it 
to the people. 


But the Holy Father was careful to point out 
that the formula: “All for the individual, noth- 
ing for the state,” was equally false. For the 
state, no less than the individual, has rights re- 
posed in it by the creator of men and states, 
Almighty God. In a well-ordered state, no at- 
tempt will be made to infringe upon the rights 
of the individual, since it is the function of the 
state to protect them, and the state consults its 
best interests when the individual is encouraged 
to exercise them. At the same time, the citizen 
has duties to the state, and the state is bound 
to see that these are performed. But he can 
have no duty of any kind which conflicts with 
his duty to God and to his neighbor. 

In every part of the world, in the United 
' States as well as in Europe, the totalitarian 
state tends to degrade man’s essential nobility 
as an image of God. Beginning with principles 
that are un-Christian, as Pius XJ has said, it 
soon adopts practices that are inhuman. In the 
United States, the danger is more remote, but 
should we falter in our opposition to Commu- 
nism, anarchy and Fascism, every day will 
bring it nearer. 











A BIG BUSINESS SUBMITS 


WOES, the woes of a big business, are writ large 
over an advertisement published last week in most 
of the Pennsylvania and New York newspapers. 
But the woes apprehended by the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company are not factitious. They 
are very real, since they are engineered by the 
Hon. Wright Patman, a member of Congress from 
Texas, who is planning a special Federal tax. 

This company has been in existence since 1859. 
In 1929, it had more than 15,000 establishments for 
the sale of foodstuffs at retail. Today it conducts 
probably more than 20,000. It has 85,600 employes, 
of whom seven out of every ten have been with the 
Company for more than ten years. These employes 
have the highest wages paid in the grocery busi- 
ness, chain or independent, and the shortest work- 
ing hours. Last year, the Company sold food valued 
at $881,700,000, from which it reaped a net profit 
of one per cent. Rated by any standard, this is de- 
cidedly “big business.” 

But business is not necessarily bad because it is 
big. Some of the worst forms of business in this 
country are found in the small shops, where pro- 
prietors cannot or will not pay a living wage to em- 
ployes who work for unconscionably long hours. 
Big business is bad business when it oppresses its 
employes or cheats the public. Bad business, small 
or big, generally does both. 

The A. & P. is practically owned by two brothers, 
George and John Hartford, and they still work in 
its offices “for six days a week, 52 weeks a year.” 
But both are elderly men. They intimate in this 
advertisement that the proposed Patman tax would 
oblige them to retire from business and end the 
Company. 

But closing would throw 85,600 men and women 
out of work at a time when 11,000,000 Americans 
are seeking work in vain, and 3,000,000 families 
are on public relief. Since they can sell at prices 
ranging from eight to twenty-five per cent below 
those which the independent must demand, their 
retirement would force thousands of families to 
try to rebalance, perhaps in vain, the food budget. 
In practice, this would mean for the majority less 
food. The brothers point out that the independent 
is not to be blamed for charging higher prices. He 
delivers purchases and extends credit. The A. & P. 
does neither of these things. Finally, the farmer, 
with whom the A. & P. deals on a very large scale 
as a producer and also as a consumer, would be 
obliged to find a new market and to pay a higher 
price for his purchases. The net result would be 
new burdens for the public, the former employes 
and the farmers. 

That, in substance, is the case for the Great At- 
lantic and Pacific. On its face, it is a good case, 
but the prosecution has yet to be heard from. It 
will be urged that the chain-store takes an unfair 
advantage of the independent, and that whenever 
a chain-store opens in a small town, all the inde- 
pendents must close. That is true, although all the 
chains together control but thirty per cent of the 
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retail grocery business of the whole United States. 

Much more might be urged both for and against 
the chain-store system. We pass no judgment at 
present on the plea entered by the A. & P., but 
it obviously calls for examination. What we fear 
is that the legislation which Mr. Patman meditates 
in his wrath will be drawn up ir ignorance of the 
pertinent facts. That can be avoided by full and 
open hearings before action is taken by Congress. 


FRIENDS OR FOES? 


WITHIN the last few months, the C.I.O. has dis- 
played touches of genius in its ability to alienate 
the public. The average man is disposed “to give 
labor a break,” and he undoubtedly believes that 
wage-earners have a right that must be protected 
by the Government, if necessary, to form unions 
and to bargain collectively. But this same aver- 
age man abhors violence, and he is disturbed by 
the rumors about Communism in the C.I.O. 

It is on the vast collection of average men who 
make up the majority in any community that the 
C.I.0., or any labor organization, must depend. 
Hence the labor leader who adopts policies which 
are calculated to alienate the good will of this 
majority shows by the fact that he should be de- 
posed. He may be leading labor, but he is leading 
it in the wrong direction. 

One of these leaders came to the surface in New 
York last week. His name is Michael J. Quill, and 
he is president of the Transport Workers Union. 
Said Mr. Quill at tive first State convention of the 
C.1.0., referring to a picketing injunction granted 
by Justice Cotillo, of the Supreme Court: “If the 
courts of the people still refuse to listen to rea- 
son, we might have to demonstrate the power of 
organized labor to break the Cotillo injunction” 
(New York Times, September 18). In other words, 
if the courts, still open to Mr. Quill and the T. W. U., 
make rulings which displease, Mr. Quill will have 
recourse to extra-legal measures to secure other 
rulings. 

To those who do not know Mr. Quill, this state- 
ment sounds ominously like a threat of armed sedi- 
tion. But if arms are taken up, we believe that 
they will be used by others than Mr. Quill. From 
the safe retirement of his office, his task, if any, 
will probably be to direct the operations. Still, to 
the country at large Mr. Quill’s pronunciamento 
means: “Well, here’s another proof that the C.L.O. 
has gone Communist.” 

In the bull-ring in Mexico City, John L. Lewis 
fraternizes with Communists and, as the red flags 
flap in the breeze, eulogizes the Commuunistic re- 
gime under Cardenas. In the bull-ring that New 
York is rapidly becoming, Michael J. Quill prates 
about organization to break the decision of the 
court, on the coast Harry Bridges protests that 
he is a very lamb of peace, and at Washington 
Madame Perkins repeats the fable that according 
to the Dies Committee Shirley Temple is a Com- 
munist. The C.I.O. is poorly served by some of its 
friends. 
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THE LAW OF LOVE 


HAVE you ever heard of a discourteous or un- 
kind Saint? True, some of them retained little fail- 
ings for a long time, and a few, Saint Paul, for in- 
stance, that great follower of Christ, imitated Our 
Blessed Lord in using strong language when strong 
language was n . We need only think of 
what Our Lord said about the Pharisees and about 
those who scandalize little children. 

But the picture that usually comes to mind when 
we think of a Saint, is that of an unusually kind, 
thoughtful, and most courteous person. “Father,” 
a visiting priest once asked of the holy Curé d’Ars, 
“may I say Mass in your church tomorrow?” “My 
friend, I am sorry it is not Christmas Day,” re- 
plied the Saint, “‘so that you could say Mass there 
three times.” Himself almost horrifying in his 
abstemiousness, the Saint always was at pains to 
set before his guests the best that could be found. 

As we search the records of the Saints, we find 
always the same picture. What is the secret of their 
courtesy, their generosity, their sweetness? Why 
did they love their neighbor so dearly? It is not a 
secret at all. They loved all men because they loved 
God with their whole heart, their whole soul and 
their whole mind. 

That is the lesson which Saint Matthew (xxii, 
35-46) records in tomorrow’s Gospel. The Pharisee 
who approached Our Lord did not come to learn 
of Him, but to “tempt” Him and to discredit Him. 
But the question he asked: “Master which is the 
great commandment in the law?” was of surpass- 
ing importance then, as it will be as long as men 
live in this world of perplexed problems. As we 
know, in their exposition of the law of Moses the 
Pharisees were wont, especially at the time of Our 
Lord, to insist almost entirely upon outward ob- 
servances and to forget the spirit without which 
these are but empty symbolisms. The result was 
a hard, iron code which they imposed upon the 
people, without, however, observing it themselves 
when it clashed with their selfish purposes. Our 
Lord swept away this formalism when He told 
the Pharisee that the greatest and first command- 
ment was love of God “with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind,” 
adding, “and the second is like to this: thou shalt 
love they neighbor as thyself.” 

In that brief compass, we have the fundamental 
law of life and conduct. If we observe it, we shall 
save our souls. If we neglect it, then nothing can 
save them. 

Pious persons occasionally fret themselves about 
the reality of their love of God. That is time lost. 
Let them, rather, examine themselves honestly 
about their love of their neighbor. If we do not 
love our neighbor whom we see, asks Saint John, 
how can we love God Whom we do not see? When 
a man is active in helping others, forgiving to those 
who have wronged him, patient with the impatient, 
kind to the unkindly, liberal with the miserly, quick 
to repress the rising word of resentment and eager 
to see the best in everyone, then he may trust that 
his love of God is genuine. Otherwise, it is suspect. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. On the occasion of the 
150th celebration of the ratification of the Consti- 
tution by New York State, President Roosevelt 
assailed “the professional fear-mongers of 1938,” 
compared them with those of 1788. He referred to 
his great-great-grandfather, Isaac Roosevelt, whose 
vote favoring ratification has become a family tra- 
dition. Speaking on the same occasion, Governor 
Lehman warned that the freedom guaranteed by 
the Constitution can be preserved only by a “a 
vigilant public cpinion . . . that tolerates no en- 
croachment on our liberties.”. . . President Roose- 
velt called a conference of railway presidents and 
leaders of railroad unions to prevent a strike over 
the fifteen-per-cent wage reduction proposed by the 
railroads. . . . The Seventh International Manage- 
ment Congress opened in Washington, with 2,000 
delegates from twenty-two countries present. In an 
address of welcome read to the meeting, Secretary 
Hull reiterated his plea for the reduction of world 
trade barriers as a means “contributing to removal 
of pressure leading toward military action and mak- 
ing unnecessary the enormous burdens placed upon 
the world by armament and the monstrous threat 
to the world of military action.”. . . The Govern- 
ment gross public debt rose to $38,407,012,433, an 
increase of $1,202,782,345 from September 15 of 
last year. Since July 1 the WPA has put out $458,- 
164,539 as compared with $282,364,863 in the same 
period last year. 


AT Home. The A. F. of L. initiated a drive to 
organize WPA white-collar and art projects work- 
ers, the field in which the Workers Alliance has its 
greatest strength. An A. F. of L. statement de- 
clared the move was needed because ‘“‘of widespread 
accusations that the Workers Alliance is under the 
domination of Communist leaders and has confused 
functions of a trade union with political activities.” 
... Testifying before the Dies Congressional Com- 
mittee, Victor F. Ridder, publisher, and ex-Admin- 
istrator of the WPA in New York, declared the 
Workers Alliance was controlled by Communists. 
He disclosed one of his investigators found posses- 
sion of a Communist party card was necessary for 
anyone becoming an officer in the Alliance. War 
veterans were dropped from the WPA, members of 
the Alliance put in their places, Mr. Ridder testi- 
fied. Concerning Nazi activities, Mr. Ridder said 
the German-American Bund was a “disturbing fac- 
tor” among German-American organizations. He 
thought eighty per cent of the German-American 
population was opposed to the Bund. . . . Edwin P. 
Banta, member of the Sons of the American Revo- 
ution, a former Communist, librarian for the WPA 
Federal Writers Project, testified that “at least 
forty percent of those present at a Communist 


party meeting were employes of the Writers Proj- 
ect.” He said Communists were instructed to recruit 
young men for the Loyalist army in Spain. Re- 
turned veterans of the Loyalist army were to be 
used for building up a Red army in America, he 
testified. The Writer Project sent a “senior news- 
paperman” to Jersey City to cause disturbances 
there, for which he received Government pay, the 
witness said. . . . Testimony before the Dies Com- 
mittee pictured Michael J. Quill, New York City 
Councilman and president of the Transport Work- 
ers Union, a C.L.O. affiliate, as a Communist and a 
recruiting officer for the party. Testimony declared 
many Communists use aliases or “party names” in 
signing up for the party to save themselves em- 
barrassment should membership be discovered. . . . 
A Wall St. lawyer, named Monahan, testified the 
Nazi movement was striving to draw children of 
German parents away from American ideals, have 
them attend Bund schools. 


THE PRIMARIES. After successive defeats in other 
sections of the country, President Roosevelt won 
his first “purge” victory in New York City, when 
Representative John J. O’Connor was defeated for 
renomination on the Democratic ticket by James 
H. Fay, New Deal candidate. The count was very 
close, Mr. Fay winning by less than 600 votes. Mr. 
Fay has the American Labor party nomination 
also. Representative O’Connor was successful in the 
contest for the Repubiican nomination, defeating 
Allen W. Dulles. Mr. O’Connor was visited with the 
Presidential displeasure because he opposed the 
Reorganization Bill. . . . In Massachusetts, ex-Gov- 
ernor James M. Curley staged a comeback, piled 
up a commanding lead over Governor Charles F. 
Hurley for Democratic Gubernatorial nomination. 
... Of the eight Democratic Senators who opposed 
the President’s Court Bill and who ran this year 
for renomination, all were renominated. 


CHAMBERLAIN-HITLER. For three hours in a moun- 
tain chalet near Berchtesgaden, Germany, British 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain discussed the 
Czech-Sudeten crisis with Reich Fuehrer, Adolf 
Hitler. “A comprehensive and frank exchange of 
opinion on the present situation took place,” the 
official communique declared. With the announce- 
ment that he would return for further conversation 
with Hitler, Premier Chamberlain flew back to 
England to lay the German demands before his 
Cabinet and the French leaders. The greatest ova- 
tion of his career greeted Chamberlain in London. 
He presented the problem to his Cabinet, then to 
heads of the French Government, Premier Edouard 
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Daladier and Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet. To 
the French leaders, Chamberlain read the report of 
Viscount Runciman which blamed Czech President 
Eduard Benes for much of the Sudeten trouble. 
Britain could not send much military help, Russian 
aid was dubious both in quantity and quality, 
Chamberlain declared. France would have to do 
most of the fighting, and with an air force decided- 
ly inferior, due to the mismanagement of the Popu- 
lar Front Government. In the event of war, Czech- 
oslovakia would become a smoking ruins even if 
Britain and France eventually won: it was better, 
under the circumstances, to save as much Czech 
territory as possible and avoid war, the British 
Prime Minister argued. For thirteen hours, the 
leaders discussed the weighty problem, while two 
million men stood at arms awaiting their decision. 
Daladier, Bonnet finally agreed. The French and 
British Governments instructed their representa- 
tives in Prague to “recommend” to Czech President 
Benes the surrender, without a plebiscite, of Ger- 
man areas in Czechoslovakia to Hitler. The Prague 
Government sought to play for time, asked for 
arbitration. Britain, France then told it to answer 
Yes or No, that No would bring immediate German 
invasion. Prague capitulated, agreed to cede the 
Sudeten territory to the Reich. Britain and France, 
said the Czech communique, “informed us that 
they could not extend aid in the event we were 
attacked by Germany and they were of the opinion 
such a conflict would have been inevitable. . . .” 
Moreover, “Russia was willing to come to our help 
only on condition that France came first, and... 
only after the League of Nations should have de- 
termined that Czechoslovakia was attacked and 
that Germany was the aggressor .. .” the com- 
munique declared, adding that the Prague Govern- 
ment had no alternative but to accept. . . . Premier 
Chamberlain stepped into a plane near London, 
started his flight to Godesberg on the Rhine for his 
second conference with Hitler. 


GERMANY. Sudeten refugees poured into Ger- 
many, taxing Nazi relief resources. Konrad Hen- 
lein, Sudeten German leader, declared a traitor by 
the Prague Government, was among the 37,000 
fleeing Czech soil. . . . Austria’s seven Bishops, led 
by Cardinal Innitzer, issued a pastoral letter ex- 
pressing regret that an agreement with the Nazi 
Government had thus far proved impossible. The 
pastoral protested the discontinuance of Catholic 
schools, objected to the new marriage laws making 
civil marriages compulsory and divorce legal. Cath- 
olic priests are no longer permitted to minister to 
political prisoners, the pastoral said. The Bishops 
urged parents to guard their children from the cor- 
rupting tendencies of the times. Nazi authorities 
forbade publication and distribution of the letter. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. The Polish Government _in- 
formed Foreign Minister Kamic Krofta it expects 
Czechoslovakia to settle the problem of Czech ter- 
ritory inhabited by Poles in a manner similar to 
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the Sudeten solution. . . . Hungarians held demon- 
strations in Budapest demanding return of that part 
of Czechoslovakia taken from Hungary by the 
Trianon Treaty. Approximately 700,000 Magyars 
live under Czech rule. . . . News that their twenty- 
year-old republic was about to be scissored came as 
a bitter blow to the Czech population. Said a Czech 
Catholic priest in Prague as reported by the New 
York Times: “It is all Benes’ fault. He is a Free- 
mason and his Masonic friends in France were his 
strongest counselors. He neglected all others. Now 
they have let him down. We ought to have a gov- 
ernment of the Right and return to religion, aban- 
doning class conflicts.” 


SPAIN. Nationalist troops gained ground on the 
west bank of the Ebro River. A strategic hill north- 
east of Gandesa was captured by the Franco forces. 
. .. Little activity was reported from other fronts. 
. .. Premier Juan Negrin of the Leftist Barcelona 
Government announced in the League of Nations 
Assembly that “the Spanish Government has just 
decided on immediate and complete withdrawal of 
all non-Spanish combatants taking part in the 
struggle in Spain on the government side.”. . . He 
invited the League to set up an international com- 
mission for the project. 


CHINA-JAPAN. Japanese forces occupied Hwang- 
chwan and Shangcheng in southeastern Honan 
Province, and Wusueh on the Yangtze River... . 
A right-wing Japanese column penetrated to with- 
in forty miles of Sinyang, on the Peiping-Hankow 
railway. . . . At Tienchiachen, most vital defense 
point below Hankow on the Yangtze, Chinese re- 
pelled repeated Japanese attacks. . . . Chinese au- 
thorities reported that Japanese casualties in the 
Yangtze Valley since mid-July have exceeded 70,- 
000. 


FOOTNOTES. Speaking at Trieste, Premier Musso- 
lini intimated he was fully supporting Hitler in the 
Sudeten crisis, but only in the event of a general 
conflict would Italy actively intervene on Ger- 
many’s side. He called for plebiscites for all the 
nationalities “that were forced into what wished to 
be great Czechoslovakia and which today reveals 
its organic inconsistency.” Always a strong cham- 
pion of Hungary’s revisionist claims, Mussolini was 
reported as determined to insist on an “integral”’ 
solution of the Czechoslovakian minorities question. 
... In Palestine, Arab insurgents seized the city of 
Bethlehem, driving Government police from the 
town. . . . In Geneva, Britain requested the League 
of Nations to recognize that sanctions had become 
provisionally optional with member nations. .. . 
The Finnish Government protested to Russia, 
charging that Russian planes flew over Finland, 
Russian submarines maneuvered in Finnish waters. 
. . . Addressing a group of French pilgrims, Pope 
Pius declared there was an evident falsity in the 
totalitarian state idea. 
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DIES INVESTIGATION 


EDITOR: On Monday evening, Representative 
Martin L. Dies, as guest speaker of the National 
Radio Forum, was a veritable Dies Irae. Mr. Dies 
lamented the fact that he was working under a 
handicap. One hundred thousand dollars had been 
requested for investigation purposes and, I believe, 
$25,000 was finally received. More money, that 
sine qua non no matter what you are doing, was 
needed. Too few investigators were working. Pub- 
lic spirited citizens, men with a national, and in- 
ternational viewpoint, sensing the importance of 
this Committee investigating un-American activi- 
ties, had deemed it not too humble a task to sit 
down and write a letter to the Committee, to for- 
ward to it any bit of propaganda of which they 
had knowledge. - 

Thousands of these little bits had made a big 
bit, and Mr. Dies expressed his thanks and asked 
for more, with the thought in mind, I suspect, that 
if the correspondence got bulky enough somebody 
in Washington might remark it and additional 
funds be received—maybe. 

AMERICA readers would help, perhaps, if you 
suggest to them editorially this idea. After all, if 
we fight the Japanese beetle with millions of 
dollars, proportionally we should fight a more 
dangerous plague, whether Italian, German or Rus- 
sian in origin. 

A group with which I am associated would like 
to be assured of two facts: (1) that we truly do 
not want these latter pests; and (2) that we do 
not be polite and think of the feelings of these 
pests. 


Boston, Mass. JAMES J. REILLY 


NATIONALISM 


EDITOR: I don’t think Father Francis X. Curran 
(AMERICA, September 3) quite understands my 
point of view. I am pleading for a moderate, legiti- 
mate nationalism precisely because I want to fore- 
stall a reaction into the exaggerated, bigoted type. 
And I predict that very little progress will be made 
in the conversion of the main body of American 
Protestants until a distinctively American Catholic 
group (outside of Maryland) begins to take shape. 

I differ with Father Curran, of course, in our 
conception of “the American people.” If a distinct 
people does not now exist, it has only recently fallen 
apart into fragments; whereas Father Curran 
thinks of the American People or Nation as some- 
thing still in the making. But I don’t know what 
he means by England’s “rational’’ nationalism. 
Nationalism is a thing of the blood; it has little to 
do with the reason or intellect. 


I labeled the Jews and the Negroes as separate 
minorities because they are separate minorities. 
The Jews are differentiated by an exclusive, ethnic 
religion and ethnic consciousness; the Negroes are 
a physically distinct and historically primitive race. 
When Father Curran speaks of American Catho- 
lics as “the next minority,’”’ I am sure he has no 
idea how like a Communist he sounds. There is no 
such parallel; the terms Jew, Negro and Catholic 
denote essentially different categories. 

What the so-called Catholic minority really con- 
sists of is several distinct ethnic minorities which 
are more or less imperfectly assimilated. To make 
a political force of their common religion, in op- 
position to American nationalism, is un-Catholic, 
and a direct incitement to anti-Catholic bigotry. 

New York, N. Y. J. H. B. HOFFMANN 


WAR-JUST OR UNJUST 


EDITOR: I do not care at all for Ward Clarke’s 
Peace at Any Price (AMERICA, August 20). 

Many conclusions can be drawn in the article, 
all tending to support the author’s thesis, without 
any differentiation in the premises between a war 
of aggression and a war of defense. 

It seems to me that AMERICA could do no better 
service to the Church and to the State than to 
dwell frequently upon that latter point. 

The Catholic Worker has publicized Archbishop 
MecNicholas’ appeal for a mighty league of con- 
scientious objectors, and Our Svnday Visitor has 
given a prominent place to the views of Father 
Ignatius Cox, S.J., on what constitutes a just war. 
Both of them are preaching good theology. 

If our Catholic people were thoroughly schooled 
in what constitutes a just war and frequently re- 
minded that they cannot in conscience engage in 
an unjust war, our Catholic attitude would have 
tremendous weight in the national councils; and 
as a material reward for our cbservance of a spiri- 
tual obligation, we would then be coddled as we 
are now cuffed. 


Philadelphia, Pa. JOSEPH F. O’NEILL 


BOUQUET 


EDITOR: “They ought to read the Parader’s col- 
umn. It’s on the last page.” This is from a letter in 
August 20 issue. 

Due to the nature of the column the power there- 
in is very great. It should be read, for it stands on 
a level with Comment and perhaps Editorials. May 
more read it; and may the Parader march on to 
greater and continued success. 

Manhasset, N. Y. JOHN M. J. MITCHELL 
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MAURICE C. FIELDS, 


A SAD AND HAPPY ENDING 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








WHEN on August 22 last, the body of a young 
Negro, out beyond his depth and strength, drowned 
in the high swells of Brighton Beach, Long Island 
(not to be found till four days later), and his soul 
went before the Judgment Seat of God to account 
for the stewardship of slightly more than twenty 
years of life, there were many, and the readers of 
AMERICA who now learn of the sad event will be 
found among them, who mourned the passing of 
an ardent spirit and a most talented young poet. 
Maurice C. Fields is AMERICA’S especial loss, be- 
cause all of his published verse, with the exception 
of one piece, appeared in our pages. 

Young Fields was a Negro of the most unmis- 
takable stamp. He had what might best be de- 
scribed as African features, in shape of skull, size 
of lips, color of skin, texture of hair. He was pos- 
sessed, as all Negroes seem to be, of shining, pearly 
teeth, and his eyes were, typically, shy, roving, 
sensitive. I mention these things because they were 
the physical equipment through which shone a 
most remarkable grace and culture. For Fields was 
a brilliant boy. He was a graduate of Brooklyn 
College, and, at death, was pursuing, I believe, an 
M. A. degree in literature at Columbia University 
or some place like that. The timbre of his voice was 
Harlem, but the precision of it was Harvard, Hei- 
delberg, what have you? His vocabulary was that 
of a scholar who knows words in their origins as 
well as in their present uses, and he spoke French 
as fluently and beautifully as he did English. He 
dressed with an elegant simplicity, peered at you 
through a pair of large-lensed spectacles and, as 
far as I could discover, never wore a hat. 

My first acquaintance with Fields came, it need 
hardly be said, through the offices of Father La- 
Farge. One morning more than a year ago, Father 
LaFarge brought me two unsigned poems and, 
though quite capable of deciding on their merits 
himself, yielded to me as head umpire in such mat- 
ters, and asked with extreme self-suppression: “Do 
you think these are any good?” I read them 
through immediately, reported that they were as- 
toundingly good, and requested that he allow me 
to print both pieces on our poetry page. “Well, if 
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they are that good,” said Father LaFarge, “you 
take one of them and let me send the other to the 
Interracial Review. Because both poems were writ- 
ten by a young nineteen-year-old Negro!” 

Being allowed to take only one of the poems, I 
chose, perforce, as the better sustained piece, 
Fields’ lovely Elégie Pour Francoise, though I 
greatly regretted losing the other poem (whose 
title I now forget), chiefly because it began with 
two challenging, haunting lines: 


My shadow shaves with me 
While Death looks on. 


Fields was extremely pleased, I might almost say 
“flushed,” at the acceptance of his first two sub- 
mitted poems (he had the habit of almost turning 
white when he was emotionally excited), and there- 
after he submitted to me all his work. I published 
him sparingly, not because I had the slightest 
doubt about his authentic gift as a poet, but be- 
cause I felt him always in danger of becoming pre- 
cocious, of snatching after inspiration before it 
came to him, and of concentrating on phrase-mak- 
ing, at which he was so adept, instead of on the 
intrinsic value of his theme. He always wrote his 
verses under extreme nervous strain, and at one 
point I urged him to relax from this intensity by 
trying his hand at prose. He did, and at least two 
of his prose articles found a grateful welcome in 
this column. Among his poems which came off most 
successfully we had the privilege of printing his 
clever and penetrating study of some waxen figures 
in the Metropolitan Museum called Ceramic Noc- 
turne, and his beautiful, nostalgic piece called How 
Long Till April? , published last Spring. 

Whenever Fields brought me a batch of his 
verses, I never allowed him to read them to me, 
which he wanted to. When he read them they in- 
variably sounded too good, because he was a splen- 
did interpreter of his own work, had a magnificent 
voice, and could probably have succeeded admirably 
on the stage if he had chosen the career of an 
actor. I always read his verses to him, which did 
not make them sound so good, but probably helped 
both of us to make a better and more impartial 
criticism of them. 




















It was extremely interesting to watch the tensity 
which gripped young Fields whenever I began to 
read one of his poems. It was as though he had put 
an infant child of his in my arms and was con- 
stantly afraid that I was going to twist off its nose. 
If I made the slightest mistake in accent or colloca- 
tion of words, he fairly writhed in agony. If I mis- 
took a word and read another in place of it, he 
almost struck the ceiling in pain. This is of, course, 
the way a poet ought to feel when his verse is b2- 
ing read by another. 

At Fields’ death I was in possession of twelve of 
his poems not yet printed. If one were tempted to 
become mystical about this young poet, the content 
of these poems is almost frightening in the forbod- 
ing note of death, early death, that broods in nearly 
all of them. Take this, all the stanzas but one of 
Song at Seventeen: 

I shall tread the pathway to the sun, 
And find the vale where the rivers run, 


Where the hills rise nimbused in a cloud— 
Humbly quiescent—yet perversely proud... . 


And I'll not sit with a wheezing breath 
Or folded hands to await slow death. 

My heart’s impatient to know the truth 
Of God’s design, so I'll spurn my youth. 


This petty morsel of life’s repast, 

I'll bolt it down; then prepare to fast. 
Vine-leaves in hair, grape stains on face, 

I'll race shocked Death to our trysting place. 


There are two more pieces which almost literally 
prognosticate his death. One is a sonnet called 
Renunciation: 

Long a disciple of the docile sky 

and its twin-element of waves—the sea— 

both nobly acquiescent as they ply 

aqueous interchange diurnally, 

I’ve learned how to relinquish, to let go 

all joys the stubborn heart blindly aspires 

to bind and shackle to the petty flow 

in which the blood restricts mortal desires. . . . 

As gracious skies let fall elixired rain, 

the seas yield up their flood through sun and air, 

thus shall I let love go—-though poniard pain 

should split the jailer-heart with edged despair... . 


Marvel of God’s, a thing so frail and small 
dares rival elements—and holds love thrall! 


In his devotional poems Fields was possessed of 
that intimacy and courtesy which is characteristic 
of his race. Here are the opening stanzas of Ber- 
ceuse De Noel, in which he gives utterance not only 
to his fascination for the Child of Bethiehem, but 
also his desire to be included as a Negro in the 
pleroma of the Mystery, and to be embraced by the 
Motherhood of Our Lady: 

On this bright Christmas morn 
smiling to please us, 
dimpling ’neath scars of thorn 
blessed Infant Jesus 


glides down a route of gold 

to regions lowly, 

when crystal bells have tolled: 
Sing Holy! Holy! 


all through the feathered snow, 
tinged fir-tree dim, 
that fell with wings’ soft glow 


Of Cherubim— 
to welcome Him. 


He comes to each dark place 
swift as a dart, 

not any race: 
He seeks the heart. 


And having found it pure, 
though colors vary, 
He makes its way secure 


To Virgin Mary... . 


Yet despite these simple pieties, the essential 
Negro in Fields was never lost (and I am glad of 
it), as some parts of a piece called Heimweh will 
show, a piece which is full of riotous, almost min- 
strel-show color. 


I would be home again 
where morning-glory wreathes my door, 
and rain 


scatters magnolias on the floor 
ef tranced varandahs... . 


Yes, I would now return 
to read the gypsy-crystal moon, 

and learn 
if black-gold snakes are sloughing soon 
splendor out-worn; if roadway weaves 
its loamy river flecked with leaves 
—a dappled pattern at high noon— 
into the pine-sweet wood. 


Once more to join the search 

to spy flamingoes’ stately bands, 
a-perch 

on scarlet legs in glittering sands 

contemplative of fish. 


A few months before his death, Maurice Fields, 
after a period of instruction by Father John Cor- 
bett, S.J., of St. Francis Xavier’s, New York, was 
received into the Catholic Church by Father La- 
Farge. I saw Fields on the morning of his First 
Holy Communion. His face was radiant, and his 
eyes had lost for the moment their roving quality 
and looked at you with a direct, appealing inno- 
cence. With his customary flourish he did not refer 
to the ceremony just completed as his “First Com- 
munion”; he called it “his taking of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament.” Likewise, I noticed that he 
always referred to Our Lady as “Our Most Blessed 
Lady.” The music, reverence, almost pathos of his 
voice as he spoke this title were decidedly a joy to 
listen to. He was an only child and his death caused 
a shock to his earthly mother which was very great. 

Safe in his candor and goodness, secure in the 
certitudes of the Catholic Faith, there can be no 
question as to the whereabouts of the soul of 
Maurice Fields at this moment. We can only beg 
him to pray for all the poor Catholic poets who still 
linger in this noisy, vulgar, unpoetical age. He will 
be surely generous enough to remember them in 
his thoughts. And he will be likewise grateful to all 
those who took pleasure in his few brief songs. Nor 
will he ever regret that he was not left to perish 
“with a wheezing breath,” but rather will be glad 
that God made responses to the eagerness of his 
youth and took him with a fresh heart, a full heart, 
a heart “impatient to know the truth of God’s de- 


sign. 
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FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


I, Hermes, stand here by the windy orchard in the cross- 
ways nigh the grey sea-shore, giving rest on the way to 
wearied men; and the fountain wells forth cold stainless 
water.—From The Orchard Corner. Anyte (J. Mackail) 


I stand and give wayfarers rest and ease 
While by my feet the cold spring waters pour, 
The Hermes by the wind-blown copse of trees 
Beside the cross-roads on the grey sea-shore. 
ELIZABETH BELLOC 


IMPROVIDENCE 


Was there not one among the foolish five, 

Too proud to beg a wickful of the rest, 

Who stood dream-blind and only half alive, 

Her empty lamp held downwards to her breast: 

Who would not barter, badger, importune, 

Or seek her merchant to repair her lack 

And watched the others run beneath the moon 

With pity for a futile coming back; 

And when they came who said the bolt was just 

That barred the door their knuckles beat in vain 

Because in one great flash she saw she must 

Discharge her dream in exile and in pain? 

Though at the crouch of penitential toil, 

The very bones within her stood at bay 

She only mused: “How had I ever oil!” 

Ah was there such? There would be one today. 
EILEEN DuGGAN 


SEASHORE 


The perfect pebbles on the beach 
Lie damp and dull and dumbly teach 


A lesson we had better know 
About the ebb, about the flow 


Of irrespective circumstance 
That makes some crawl and others dance. 


They form a pattern true and tried 
Projected by a steady tide 


That never late or never soon 
Is subjugated by the moon. 


They are the counterpart of saints 
Who made no moaning or complaints 


But acquiesced unto a Will 
Not theirs, and yet their essence still. 


The servants of a servile coast, 
They dare not any angle boast 


Of individual whim or wish 
To please a Pharaoh or a fish, 


But make a million miles of sand 
And never care to understand. 
Mary FAaBYAN WINDEATT 


OLD MAN IN THE COUNTRY 


Man who is reared, by Nature, as he grows, 
Flees her green skirt for warring throngs until 
His latter years draw on—the elder blows 
And every hour is weighed with some small ill. 
Then She, the never-aging, doling ease 
Secure among her herbs and blossoms, calls, 
Hides his infirmities by drooping trees, 
His querulous voice among her waterfalls 
Takes on remembered cadence. Steps once light 
Falter at hills that touch indulgent sky 
Whispering his dear secrets to the night, 
Retreating to inconsequent infancy 
As stature wanes, he stammers with the tongue 
Of bird-filled valleys, ever shrilly young. 

LauRA BENET 


ROMAN COLLAR 


You are not like 
Other collars. 
You are a little fence 
Without a gate, 
Where the world 
Cannot enter. 
Mary LANIGAN HEALY 


WHENEVER 


Whenever I see her sitting in the sky 

I hear a music springing from the earth, 
From everywhere around me, far and nigh, 
As if the silent earth-bones gave it birth. 


Whenever I see the Lady of Our Light 
Shining on us from the sky-arch overhead, 
I hear this song beginning as if the sight 
Of her had raised up singing from the dead. 


Whenever I see Our Lady, Notre Dame, 
Embroidered on the sky’s wide weave of blue, 
(Sewn there like image on an oriflamme.) 

I hear this song begin as dawn-songs do. 


Whenever I see this picture which our heart 
Pins in the sky, as a child’s hand often pins 
Her image on some wall, I hear upstart 
This music. (In my own bones it begins.) 


How wonderful to have the world entire 
Singing to her at last the way it should. 
How wonderful to hae from flint to fire 
Everything hers, all the whole multitude. 


How wonderful to have the silence done, 

The debt now paid that long is overdue, 

And all the pebbles singing, everyone, 

And telegraph poles and all things old and new. 


How wonderful—yet not how wonderful! 

I often wonder why the rocks don’t leap 

Out of their sockets to have so beautiful 

A queen as their surprise above their sleep. 
DANIEL SARGENT 
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BOOKS 


LORDS OF 
THE EARTH 


BUILDING THE BritisH Empire. By James Truslow 

Adams. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 
MR. ADAMS may be remembered as the free-lance his- 
torian who has “won the interest of more Americans to 
their history than any other author of the time.” This 
flattering statement we can let stand. In fact, we are 
disposed to agree with it heartily. But the story of Eng- 
land is different. And even in American history, Mr. 
Adams is a much better journalist when he deals with 
events and persons nearer to his own experience than 
he is when he reaches too far into the past. 

It was, of course, quite natural for the successful 
creator of The Epic of America to turn to the epic of 
Britannia. His publisher’s blurb assures us that: “There 
is probably no one better equipped to do for the Ameri- 
can public the task which he has set himself in this 
book.” We venture to disagree with this affront to the 
historical profession and the American public. A sincere 
sympathy with his subject and a facile style which, how- 
ever, lapses now and then into slovenly sentence struc- 
ture, are not enough. Several years of close contact 
with the fortunate islanders who control a quarter of 
the globe may have quickened his admiration of the 
Englishman of today. We like his analysis of the re- 
ligious-minded, sport-loving, gentlemanly and “snobbish” 
lords of the earth, who “will not let you down,” who 
are lovers of “liberty within the law,” who are strong 
for “continuity and tradition,” who still expect every 
man to do his duty. He had, no doubt, the material for 
an excellent book. But he should not have attempted the 
history of 2,000 years. 

The author will, we feel sure, find many readers. He 
will also find reviewers to encourage him and to in- 
crease his sales. Those who are still satisfied with the 
antiquated school-text version of England’s rise to world 
dominance will glide serenely along with his rapid-flow- 
ing narrative. Those who prefer the Fourth-of-July flour- 
ish in popular history will be delighted. Learning or 
relearning things that are not true may not neutralize 
the good effect of a thrilling story which might have 
been told with less disregard for accuracy in important 
details. 

There is little in the book to disturb the Protestant 
Tradition. There is much to confirm it. Gloriana is all 
but flawless in her array of virtues, including her vir- 
ginity. Her father, with his scruples of conscience and 
his patriotic desire for an heir, is handled gently. Cecil, 
decidedly a minor character, is merely the devoted 
minister of his great queen. Drake “was not a pirate!” 
The “new rich” were good Britishers all. Over against 
these builders of empire stands the pope who favored 
the assassination of Elizabeth! These are the “facts” 
that will stick in the minds of defenseless readers. Add 
to them the “pride” of Becket, the “nominal” Catholicism 
of Henry of Navarre, the “Protestant” convictions of 
Elizabeth before 1558 and a few more casual labels, and 
we have history as it was written two generations ago. 

The book has its redeeming features, and we think 
the author is sincere. But on the whole it is disappoint- 
ing. A magnificent theme in the hands of a writer with 
some reputation and with all the resources of recent 
scholarship at his disposal seemed to promise a few 
pleasant hours of inspiration and entertainment. The 
reviewer anticipated an easy task. He would have liked 
to commend the book to others, and incidentally to add 
a worth-while volume to his shelves. But he has met 
with irritating disappointment. R. CorRIGAN 


LIFE 
RE-WOVEN 


Mr. DESPONDENCY’S DAUGHTER. By Anne Parrish. 

Harper and Brothers. $2.50 
IF Anne Parrish has departed from her usual satirical 
portrayal of foolhardy men and women, she has not 
entirely lost sight of the self-centeredness which so often 
clings to her characters. Taking her initial inspiration 
from Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress, she finds a coun- 
terpart for Mr. Despondency’s daughter, Much-Afraid, in 
the person of Liza North, who “didn’t want anyone to 
be more afraid of anything than she was.” 

Liza’s greatest fear was to face the details of her 
pampered and secluded life in their stark reality. Her 
love for her children was the domineering, possessive 
type that encompassed its object as an amoeba sur- 
rounds its food and makes it its own. Brought up in close 
association with her and jealously guarded from outside 
allurements, one by one, her children leave her. Edward, 
her eldest, literally deserted her for a woman who was 
in every sense distasteful to Liza because she had her 
son’s affection. Francis, a neurotic at the age of forty, 
though living with his mother, is farther removed from 
her than is John, who was killed in the War. 

And yet Liza North does not envision these hard facts 
as a consequence of her own selfishness. She had given 
her life for her children, little realizing that in the giv- 
ing she was taking their’s in return. This fact is rather 
brutally brought home to her by a psychiatrist who is 
attending Francis, and at this point the story begins in 
earnest. Liza reviews her diaries, and, coming to a real- 
ization of the truth, she takes up the broken threads of 
life to weave them into a brighter and more courageous 
pattern of freedom and generous understanding. 

Though Mr.’ Despondency’s Daughter has its morose 
moments, it is in general a wholesome tale with inspir- 
ing turns. Written out of a woman’s journal, it is exe- 
cuted with the delicate finesse of a woman’s style, and, 
with one exception, convincingly knit together. The pic- 
ture of Francis, the neurotic, finding peace and content- 
ment in a Catholic monastery may be a clever enough 
solution for the disposal of such a character, but for 
those who know the austerities of novitiates and their 
utter inadequacy as asylums of “escape” a false and 
hollow note is sounded. Fortunately Miss Parrish does 
not linger over this detail of her story, and one is 
tempted merely to smile at the notion of Francis, once 
very adept at embroidery, in the midst of less talented 
monks. JosepH R. N. MAXWELL 


AMERICAN 
ANABASIS 


Marcu To Quesec. By Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $4 
EARLY in 1775, Benedict Arnold persuaded Co ‘ress 
to authorize an invasion of Canada. The Canadians, it 
was believed, would join in the war and Great Britain 
would soon be compelled to recognize the constitutional 
freedom of the united fourteen colonies in North Ameri- 
ca. Richard Montgomery followed the classic Lake 
Champlain route and succeeded in capturing Montreal 
in November. With a force of about a thousand men 
in two battalions, Arnold advanced through the terrify- 
ing wilderness of Maine to Quebec. Montgomery joined 
Arnold for a premature assault on the city on the last 
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day of the year. Montgomery was killed. Arnold was 
wounded. The attack was repulsed. American losses were 
heavy. In spite of reinforcements, Quebec could not be 
taken. Montreal, useless without it, was abandoned. Ar- 
nold retreated in the Spring by Lake Champlain. Canada 
remained under British control. 

It is customary to say that the invasion failed nobly 
but completely. Other considerations, however, must be 
taken into account. During the first year of the war 
(1775) the British were kept on the defensive. When 
Sir Guy Carleton pursued Arnold’s “famine-proof vet- 
erans,” he suffered such heavy losses that, after fight- 
ing his way south to Ticonderoga, he gave up for that 
year (1776) an attempt to form a junction with Howe 
for the purpose of separating New England from the 
other colonies. Fearful of losing Canada, the British 
employed a large part of their effectives in garrisoning 
Quebec. Finally, when Burgoyne made a second belated 
attempt (1777) to starve New England into submis- 
sion, the result was Saratoga—the most decisive Ameri- 
can victory of the entire war. 

Kenneth Roberts has compiled and annotated for the 
first time the journals of eleven members of Arnold’s 
harrowing expedition to Quebec. As a supplement to 
Arnold’s own journal, which ends abruptly with the 
entry of October 30, Mr. Roberts has added the letters 
written by him during the journey and after his arrival 
on the Plains of Abraham. Also included are the journal 
on which the march to Quebec was based—that of 
Lieutenant John Montresor, written fourteen vears 
earlier—and a defense of the questionable conduct of 
Colenel Roger Enos, whose detachment turned back 
on Dead River, written by one of his descendants. 

The hardships of the march seem almost incredible. 
Part of the army poled, paddled, pushed and dragged 
their way in flat-bottom boats and canoes up the Ken- 
nebec river, across a twelve-mile carrying place, and 
through a series of lakes, ponds, swamps and small 
streams, while the rest stumbled along deer trails until 
they received assistance from friendly Canadians. Their 
boats were dashed to pieces in the torrents, and their 
provisions lost or spoiled. They dug up roots and ate 
them. They made soup out of moccasins and bullet 
pouches. Many died of hunger, cold and fatigue, 
“frequently four or five minutes after making their last 
effort and sitting down.” Most amazing of all, two 
women, accompanying their husbands, survived the full 
length of the awful journey. 

The journals are necessarily repetitious, but in no 
other way could the peculiarities of the participants be 
so clearly revealed. We agree with Mr. Roberts that only 
from the journals themselves can the student gain an 
adequate understanding both of the ability of Arnold as 
a leader and the heroism and contemptible pettiness of 
those who subsequently vilified him. This extraordinari- 
ly interesting source material, which Mr. Roberts utilized 
in writing his best-seller novel, Arundel, is an important 
addition to the rapidly growing literature of the Revo- 
lutionary period. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


BOOKS IN 
BriEFER REVIEW 


THe Gotp—EN Book or THE DutTcH NavicaTors. By 
— Willem van Loon. D. Appleton-Century Co. 
50 

TO anyone at all partial to adventure and tales of con- 
quest, this lively historical work of Van Loon, quaintly 
illustrated by the author’s own pen sketches, will have a 
special appeal. He tells the story of the Low-land sea 
heroes, using the accounts left by these Dutch pioneers 
themselves. And what a story there is to tell! 

It was an age when the whole lower portion of the 
globe was an uncharted mass, when seafaring was a 
far cry from the highly advanced occupation we know 
today. If half the number of the original crew returned 
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from a voyage, they were blessed beyond measure. 
Scurvy, constant attacks upon and from other nations, 
poor marine equipment, frequent mutiny and fighting 
among the sailors, all took their toll of lives, and all go 
to make a book that is thrilling throughout. 

Nor is the author so favorably prejudiced toward his 
countrymen as to distort the truth. He admits their 
brutality, their hard-headedness, their lust for posses- 
sions, but at the same time shows that they were brave, 
foolhardy men, with wonderful powers of endurance. 
The language is simple as the men who are spoken of, 
and it is refreshing in these times to hear of coarse, 
hardened sailors trusting implicitly “in the good Lord” 
to bring them safely out of every difficulty. 

The only fault to be four | in this very pleasant book 
is the assumption on page 244 that all Jesuits are casu- 
ists (i.e., liars), a notion quite prevalent, yet quite false. 

JoHN F. Hoex 


CoNncorD IN JEOPARDY. By Doris Leslie. The Macmil- 

lan Co. $2.50 
A NOVEL in the biographica! mold, this “life” of Alex- 
ander Concord runs 453 pages of 10-point, from before 
birth to after his over-the-top in 1915. Concord had all 
degrees of success as an artist, in both black-and-white 
and oils, but not in love—therein the jeopardy. The plot- 
element of conflict arises from the artist’s temperament 
of the hero and is handled well. One is quite always on 
Concord’s side. 

There is also a good picture of the changing scene 
from Victorian to modern times; in fact the author’s 
gift of managing the passing of time is splendid and 
is second only to her powers of truthful characteriza- 
tion. But as in so many modern writers, do not look 
for supernatural motivation, even where such should 
be the only recourse. Rosert E. HOLLAND 


BELIEF IN Gop. By the Very Rev. Tihamer Toth. B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.75 

A CHALLENGE is given here, not only to the doubting 
and deriding world of unbelievers, but also to those 
Catholics who have failed to augment the knowledge 
of their rich Faith in adult life. To the pastors of souls, 
this book (comprising fifteen sermons on Faith) should 
suggest many thought-provoking sermons on a subject 
too often neglected. The celebrated orator’s impressive 
treatment of this essential virtue, sympathetically con- 
tacts the popular mind, while preserving a sound, schol- 
arly tone throughout. Faith, Monsignor Toth relates, is 
required in the realm of science and modern develop- 
ment no less than in the Catholic Church, but faith as 
postulated by the former is more exacting, yet less 
rational than religion demands. The discourse entitled 
“The Prelude of Unbelief’ testifies to the author’s keen 
analysis of man’s unchanging soul struggling with the 
changing, accidental forms of life. Some may regret 
the absence of am initial sermon on the nature and prop- 
erties of Faith, before the author proceeds to convince 
his listeners of its necessity. JosEePH W. MurPHY 


SHIPS IN THE Sky. By Gunnar Gunnarsson. Bobbs- 

Merrill Co. $2.50 
FEW Icelandic novels have been translated into English, 
and this long autobiographical tale may be the explana- 
tion. It recounts in simple language the ordinary and 
humdrum existence of a Scandinavian farmer’s family. 
The “Ships” of the title are the clouds, sailing across 
the sky, far above the fields where people must work 
that they may live. The hero is the skipper, adventuring 
beyond his own small village horizon to the ends of 
the earth. It must be confessed however, that most of 
the adventures are concerned with the homely farm- 
lands rather than with anything so elevated as cloud- 
land. 

The book doubtless loses some of its charm in the 
translation, and the Scandinavian names are so unpro- 
nounceable as to create confusion and ambiguity. The 
otherwise drab lives of the farm people are enlivened 
by unforced humor, and a varied gallery of portraiture 























is met, of which the most engaging is the unselfish and 
heroic mother. Yet the jacket bears this tribute to the 
story: “Not for the balance of the year, or for other 
happy reading years to come, do I expect to find a thing 
of greater loveliness than this book.” This shows how 


opinions can differ. FRaNcis Dore 


ANSWER WISELY. By Martin J. Scott, 8.J. Loyola 

University Press. Chicago. $1.35 
FATHER SCOTT’S name has become, and deservedly so, 
a household word for the expression of Catholic theology 
in simple, lucid, piquant language. This latest volume, a 
textbook for students of Catholic Action, is quite up to 
the standard of his many previous books in style and 
in usefulness. 

The purpose of Answer Wisely is to provide young 
minds with an intelligent understanding of the Catholic 
Faith, and the way that Faith can and should be both 
lived and propagated in the world of our day. Carefully, 
and with many a happy illustration, the proofs for the 
existence of the Catholic Church, the Sacraments, Divine 
Grace, the existence of God, and the immortality of the 
soul are presented. Each chapter is summarized at the 
end in a series of questions, the clear and correct answer 
to which will equip the young lay apostle with answers 
to friend and foe alike. 

This is an admirable book for a study-club engaged 
in religious discussion. An appendix contains the En- 
cyclicals on Education, Marriage and the Reconstruction 
of the Social Order. JaMEs H. Barry 


AMERICAN YEARS. By Harold Sinclair. Doubleday 

Doran and Co. $2.75 
SKETCHING the period before the Civil War, American 
Years is a remarkable historical novel. It traces the 
growth, from frontier days till the advent of the rail- 
road, of a typical downstate community in Illinois, obvi- 
ously Bloomington, but called, for the sake of the novel, 
Everton. The mushroom growth of the town during those 
years, 1830-1856, foreshadows the economic problems of 
the present day. The founding fathers, Abel Green and 
Jesse Fell, with a rugged individualism, gain complete 
control of the economic destinies of the town, though 
they never completely dominate the independent spirit 
of their fellow citizens. 

The history is sketched episodically. Onto the shifting 
scene of the ordinary daily occurrences of any small town 
are skilfully dropped a handful of memorable charac- 
ters, some historical, some fictional, and the resultant is 
a vivid history of a state at the awkward age. 

Sinclair’s perspective is keen. Historical giants are in- 
troduced almost casually into a crowd of fictional pyg- 
mies, just as if Lincoln and Douglas and Jefferson Davis 
did not tower head and shoulders over Ike Frink and 
Abel Green and Dr. Henry. For in those days no one 
imagined they did. 

The book labors no one point, neither the nascent 
capitalism, nor the political intrigues, nor the lusty, 
brawling temper of the times. It is a thoroughly read- 
able history that has caught the spirit of these pre-Civil 
War American years. Pau.t L. O’ConNorR 


SPINDLEWOOD AND PINE. An Anthology by Students 
of Georgian Court College. St. Anthony Guild Press. 
ANOTHER superlative job of book-making has come 
from the presses of the St. Anthony Guild. There is 
a trade edition and a deluxe edition, bound in a flexible, 
soft leather cover, whose green is a fine foil for the 
colophon of pine cones in gold designed by one of the 
students. The volume is issued by the Joyce Kilmer Unit 
of the Catholic Poetry Society at the college, and ap- 
propriate verses honor Joyce’s wife, Aline, a neighbor, 
as well as Jessica Dragonette, whose singing has brought 
fame to Georgian Court. Among the most competent 
of the poetic craftsmen is Genevieve Laube, whose father, 
Clifford J. Laube, received national notice for the quality 

of his first volume of poems, Crags. ALFRED BARRETT 


THEATRE 


COME ACROSS: The new British melodrama Come 
Across, presented at the Playhouse by William A. Brady 
in association with Bushar and Tuerk, might more ap- 
propriately have been named Go Away. It may have to 
do just that, and quite soon, for there is no denying the 
sad truth that this much-heralded offering at the Play- 
house has disappointed its first audiences. We were 
eager, expectant and optimistic audiences, too—full of 
a touching faith in Mr. Brady and all ready for a bril- 
liant new theatrical season, of which this offering was 
the acknowledged opening. 

But there are a few sins in play-writing which Ameri- 
can audiences cannot forgive. One of the unpardonable 
ones is for foreign authors to offer us American types 
and slang which are stale or unrecognizable or both on 
this side of the ocean. This sin is committed by Guy 
Beauchamp and Michael Pertwee, both of whom have 
done such good work in the past that their present lapse 
is quite amazing. 

Their play has to do with American gangsters, and 
we all know that gangsters converse exclusively in slang. 
But we all know, too, that their slang is very much up 
to the minute. The American gangster is indeed the 
fountain-head of that constant flow of American slang 
which seems to be so much admired abroad and which 
our American intelligentsia humbly adopts. It must not 
be a dozen years old, as it is in Come Across; and it 
must not be translated for our benefit by characters in 
the play. That was probably all right in England, where 
audiences might well lose some of the delicate shades 
of the gangster’s meaning. It won’t go in this fair land, 
where the slang used in Come Across was born in early 
post-War days. 

If the rest of the melodrama had been good enough 
to capture and hold our interest we might have for- 
gotten or at least have forgiven this detail. Unfortu- 
nately, the play opens with true British deliberation. We 
have plenty of time to fix our minds on the gangster’s 
slang, and once that is done the attention stays there. 
It isn’t until the middle of the melodrama that the plot 
thickens and the action quickens. Frvuin then on we could 
be quite happy if we had been given a fair start. Even 
as it is, everyone enjoys the final act, which is original, 
well-written and well-played. But spectators have passed 
the intermissions happily telling one another all about 
the faults in the play’s characterization and dialog, and 
at that late hour it is hard to concentrate on the play’s 
virtues. 

What is, perhaps, hardest of all to understand about 
Come Across is the failure of the producerr to eliminate 
the translations and bring the slang and the gangsters 
up to date. No one could have done that better than the 
astute “Bill Brady,” who is a past master of melodrama 
direction. One can only assume that he bought his share 
in the production without reading the script and that 
he left the direction of it to associates. It is a pity. The 
English can write superb melodramas when they con- 
fine themselves to types and backgrounds they under- 
stand; and their national tendency to dawdle over the 
start of a play is usually balanced by a fine swing and 
a lot of human interest when they settle down to their 
job. Witness the success of Night Must Fall and Love 
from a Stranger. But thirty minutes of thrill in a two- 
hour melodrama is not enough. We ought to have at 
least forty-five! 

Two big revues should be on the New York stage 
when these lines appear—Max Gordon’s Kaufman-Hart 
Rome-Friedman’s Sing Out The News, scheduled for the 
Music Box, and the Cole Porter musical offering for the 
Winter Garden, You Never Know. You don’t—but there’s 
a great deal of ability behind and in them both. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


TOO HOT TO HANDLE. Now that the motion picture 
has romanticized the newspaper reporter to within an 
inch of inanity, attention is riveted on the roving camera- 
man in this thoroughly unbelievable film. Designed as 
popular melodrama, it gives free rein to a series of im- 
probable incidents while using current history as mere 
background. Thus the Sino-Japanese war and a recent 
ship disaster become pegs on which to hang the riotous 
plot. A feud between the ace cameramen of two news- 
reel companies covering the China front enlivens the 
main theme, the search for a missing white man in the 
South American jungles. The man’s sister, an aviatrix, 
is introduced into the story by a hoax involving a heroic 
flight to Shanghai with a serum no one needs, but her 
subsequent influence on the news-makers leads them to 
finance the hunt for her brother. Clark Gable, as the 
fortunate lensman, wins the girl just in time to carry 
out another faked scoop. Director Jack Conway achieves 
something of a minor miracle in sustaining interest at 
so hysterical a pitch for the duration of a long picture, 
but the task was lightened by the wealth of lunatic 
incident and large doses of broad comedy. Mr. Gable, 
Myrna Loy, Walter Pidgeon, Walter Connolly and Leo 
Carillo make the most of vigorous caricatures and the 
production is earmarked for a rousing reception by 
family patrons. (MGM) 


ROOM SERVICE. The pattern of insane gags which has 
hitherto served the Marx Brothers for a story is re- 
placed in this picture by a plot only a little less amor- 
phous. The stage play has been loosened up to accom- 
modate the comedians’ peculiar talents, though their 
traditional characters have been temporarily shelved, 
and the glib Groucho becomes the shoe-string producer 
who parks a bankrupt theatrical troupe in a hotel man- 
aged by a relative. An inquiring executive discovers his 
presence and threatens to turn him out, but he is pre- 
served by mock measles and a stage-struck waiter until 
the successful opening of the big show. Aided consider- 
ably by a fuming characterizaticn from Donald Mac- 
Bride of the original cast, the Marxmen run through the 
farce in amusing style but with less of their old aban- 
don. William Seiter has evidently had a care for the 
structure of the film, and the value of his restraining 
hand depends on your estimation of a plot’s importance 
when these madcaps are turned loose. In any case, it 
is pleasant to report that the Marx Brothers have finally 
joined the majority on the family production list. (RKO) 


GARDEN OF THE MOON. This is a facile comedy with 
a musical score thrown into the bargain, and a good 
bargain it is for the family’s lighter moments. It is 
on the modest side of spectacle, depending more upon 
sprightly dialog and careful characterization than upon 
revolving stages cluttered with half of Hollywood’s fe- 
male population. The forceful manager of a fashion- 
able roof garden, who is in the habit of dominating 
everyone about him, is opposed by a mere orchestra 
leader and the conflict is refereed by the resort’s woman 
press agent. Busby Berkeley’s direction keeps things 
moving at an even pace. (Warner) 


THE EDGE OF THE WORLD. A genuine documentary 
film is a rare bird, but its authenticity is merely one of 
the factors contributing to this unusual film’s excellence. 
It unfolds a tragic story of the unsuccessful battle for 
existence on the forbidding Hebrides, off the Scottish 
coast, and both its intensely human narrative and its 
magnificent photography recommend it to the discern- 
ing adult. It may not attract the general, although it 
is in no sense arty, but it is nevertheless a real motion 
picture achievement. (Pax Film) THomas J. FrrzMorrIs 
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EVENTS 


THE spreading of false rumors has always been a sport 
that attracted multitudes of men and women. There is 
perhaps no pastime of greater antiquity. Until relatively 
recent times the sport, which can be played either in- 
doors or outdoors and in all kinds of weather, was com- 
pletely in the hands of amateurs—men and women 
whose natural gifts made them proficient in the game 
and who engaged in it purely because of the pleasure 
derived. This amateur monopoly has now come definite- 
ly to an end. What was formerly largely a sport has 
become a profession. Our modern era, with its passion- 
ate urge to elevate every form of human activity to the 
status of a science, has developed the professional! false- 
rumor-spreader and opened up a new career for men and 
women. There are today thousands of these careerers who 
have served their apprenticeship in the science of false- 
rumor-spreading and who are now making a fat living 
in this field of endeavor. Many of them are working for 
newspapers and magazines; others operate from broad- 
casting stations or through the silver screen. . . . One of 
the very latest deve!upments reported in the new science 
is the creation of business firms whose function is to 
start whispering campaigns against individuals or com- 
panies. Somebody hires one of these firms to spread a 
false rumor about a rival. The firm dispatches its per- 
sonnel around the designated city or State. The person- 
nel visits houses, apartments, stores, pretends to be sell- 
ing some article or other. In the ccurse of the sales talk 
the whisper is put across. It is said that a vicious whis- 
pering campaign against the head of a large company 
was given widespread circulation by this method. 


As the new science of false-rumor-spreading becomes 
more and more efficient, the service will become cheaper 
—within the reach of all. Even the poor man will be able 
to have rumors started about relatives of his wife or 
other undesirables. There will be firms specializing in 
local rumors, others restricting their function to national 
rumors. Other firms will deal in all sorts. One can envi- 
sion a business man of the year 2038 A.D. speaking on 
the telephone: “I want two local rumors started; one 
through the New England States, and one national 
rumor.”. . . Judging by the lowering of moral standards 
which is taking place so rapidly all over the country 
today, rumors which now would be considered disgrace- 
ful will by 2038 A.D. probably be viewed as laudatory, 
while rumors that would today be eulogistic will then 
be shameful. We can pretty well imagine a dispatch in 
a newspaper of the year 2038 A.D.: “New York, October 
15, 2038. The Wild Tales Corporation, whose motto is: 
‘When better rumors are spread Wild Tales will spread 
them,’ refused to divulge the name of the client for 
whom they circulated stories calculated to injure J. J. 
Biffer, President of Biffer, Biffer, Biffer and Biffer, in 
the public estimation. Agents of the Wild Tales Corpora- 
tion called on citizens in eight widely separated States, 
told them that Mr. Biffer had been married twenty years 
to the same woman, that he had eight legitimate chil- 
dren, no illegitimate children, that he took an interest 
in his family, that he still loved his wife. The rumor 
spread rapidly. Mr. Biffer became highly unpopular, and 
his business suffered. Citizens refused to deal with a 
concern headed by such a character. Mr. Biffer indig- 
nantly denies all the above charges. He claims he has 
been divorced and remarried eight times, that he has 
only two legitimate children, that he does not love his 
wife, that he takes no interest in his family and never 
did. Mr. Biffer suffered a nervous breakdown as a result 
of the charges. . . . Lifelong friends rushed to Biffer’s 
aid. The accusation that Biffer took marriage seriously, 
they maintain, is a deliberate falsehood designed to 
ruin his reputation with the public.” THE PARADER 











